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EDUCATION  AND  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  COTTON  DANA,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COL. 

Among  the  many  faults  in  our  still  imperfect  courses  of  education 
is  the  want  of  definite,  well-considered  instruction  in  the  relations 
which  all  things  bear  to  one  another.  The  multiplicity  of  our  text¬ 
books  discourages  unity  of  thought.  Granting  their  excellence,  it  is 
still  undeniable  that  they  tend  to  make  a  half-taught  specialist  of  a 
child  before  he  has  gained  the  faintest  insight  into  the  unity  and  har¬ 
mony  of  things.  He  learns  facts  in  all  branches  of  study  ;  but  is 
rarely  taught  to  see  the  relations  between  the  facts.  And  again,  of 
how  little  of  the  knowledge  which  the  pupil  acquires  can  it  be  said 
that  he  makes  any  use  in  the  practical  relations  of  life.  Aside  from 
the  very  rudiments  of  his  education,  how  rarely  does  he  look  upon 
his  past  studies  either  as  aids  to  further  acquisition,  or  as  guides  to 
the  regulation  of  his  daily  activities.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  that 
he  is  not  given  knowledge  enough  ;  it  is  not  that  he  is  not  taught  a 
trade,  or  a  science,  or  a  language  ;  it  is  that  he  is  taught  things  with¬ 
out  being  taught  their  connection  with  all  other  things.  He  has  a 
brain  well  stored  with  facts,  but  not  a  mind  ready  to  consider  clearly 
and  at  large  the  new  facts  with  which  life  will  confront  him.  The 
facts  of  existence,  that  such  things  are  thus  and  so,  he  may  have  well 
in  hand;  but  the  facts  of  relation,  whose  acquisition  would  in  itself 
go  far  toward  giving  him  that  thinking  power  which  marks  a  man  as 
civilized,  these  he  rarely  has.  An  education  more  practical  is  not 
the  thing  so  much  needed  ;  that  practical  education  which  is  the  ideal 
of  the  modern  business  spirit  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  turning  of  our 
educational  institutions  into  schools  of  money-makers.  Nor  is  an 
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education  more  exclusively  scientific  so  much  the  thing  needed ;  that 
teaching  of  the  sciences  which  is  so  urged  upon  us  by  certain  edu¬ 
cators,  tends,  in  its  present  imperfect  methods,  rather  to  the  making 
of  narrow  pedants  of  men  of  one  idea  than  to  the  fashioning  of  broad 
characters.  No  ;  there  should  run  through  our  system  of  education 
a  connecting  thread,  a  unifying  principle.  The  unifying  principle 
should  make  of  all  the  multifarious  studies  of  our  schools, — often  the 
merely  preparatory  ones, — a  harmonious  whole.  It  should  show 
clearly  wherein  every  study  forms  but  a  branch  in  a  grand  system. 
The  connecting  thread  should  join  together  the  manifold  percep¬ 
tions, — those  gained  outside  as  well  as  those  gained  inside  the  school¬ 
room,  and  should,  above  all  things,  bind  fast  every  fact  learned  to  the 
supreme  question  of  daily  conduct.  Whatever  other  characteristics 
may  mark  the  perfect  education  of  the  far  future,  we  may  be  sure 
that  this  will  be  a  primary  one,  —  to  show  that  the  learning  of  each 
new  day  tells  the  pupil  somewhat  as  to  the  conduct  befitting  him  as 
a  citizen  of  his  town,  of  his  nation,  and,  above  all  things,  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  echoing  the  voices  of  prophets  and  preachers 
long  since  dead,  assures  us  that  only  in  the  righteousness  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  there  safety  and  permanence  for  the  State.  And  now 
Professor  Youmans,  voicing  the  last  utterances  of  the  latest  philoso¬ 
phy,  tells  us  that  social  purity,  social  welfare,  and  social  stability  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  knowledge  in  the  individual  of  the  kind  of  conduct 
which  the  nature  of  things  demands,  and  upon  a  conduct  in  harmony 
with  that  knowledge.  The  former  says,  seek  righteousness  ;  guide 
aright,  that  is,  those  activities  which  ^orm  three-fourths  of  life,  — 
your  conduct.  The  latter  says,  learn  thus  rightly  to  guide  those 
activities  by  gaining  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  relation 
of  all  things  to  all  things ;  let  the  knowledge  of  the  past  develop¬ 
ment  of  mind,  and  of  the  delicate  social  structures  of  which  you 
form  a  part,  teach  you  to  direct  aright  the  growth  of  your  own  mind, 
to  act  aright  your  part  in  the  society  of  the  present,  and  to  lend  your 
energies  to  making  that  society  more  harmonious  in  its  parts,  and  so 
more  stable  and  more  full  of  happiness. 

There  is  little  need  of  proof  tliat  the  education  which  our  pupils 
acquire  to-day  tends  rather  to  be  a  “  patchwork  of  unrelated  parts,” 
than  to  be  the  close-built,  harmonious  entity  which  the  literary  spirit, 
speaking  through  Mr.  Arnold,  and  the  scientific  spirit,  speaking 
through  Professor  Youmans,  thus  alike  tell  us  it  should  be. 

The  boy  and  the  girl  of  our  public  schools  see  about  them  social 
structures,  and  they  themselves  are  soon  to  form  a  part  of  social 
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structures, — like  the  family,  the  school,  the  church,  the  home  govern¬ 
ment,  the  State,  the  society  of  daily  life  with  its  laws  of  conven¬ 
tions,  whose  roots  lie  far  back  in  the  past.  That  these  structures 
may  serve  well  their  purpose  in  the  immediate  future,  that  they  may 
survive  the  changes,  or  may  adopt  easily  the  changes,  which  coming 
years  will  surely  bring  to  them,  it  is  above  all  things  essential  that 
those  who  are  soon  to  become  units  in  them  should  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  origin  and  of  their  relations  to  one  another.  They 
should  have  knowledge  also  of  the  changes  which  can  best  be  made 
in  those  structures,  of  how  rapidly  it  is  well  to  make  them,  and  in 
what  manner  they  may  be  most  safely  made. 

That  such  knowledge  is  so  nearly  impossible  of  attainment  to  the 
most  of  our  youth  in  no  wise  weakens  the  obligation  or  lessens  the 
necessity  under  which  we  are  laid  of  attempting  to  furnish  them  with 
it.  If  nothing  more  could  be  done,  there  could  be  given  to  every  in¬ 
telligent  boy  and  girl  some  apprehension  of  such  facts  as  these  : 
that  social  institutions  are  so  closely  related  in  the  growth  and  struct¬ 
ure  that  to  change  one  of  them  is  to  change,  and  perhaps  to  endan¬ 
ger,  all ;  that  to  reach  success  in  any  attempt  to  regulate  them  requires 
a  far  wider  range  of  vision  than  their  course  of  study  can  as  yet  have 
given  them  ;  that  the  institutions  of  any  given  people,  being  gener¬ 
ally  the  outcome  of  that  people’s  character,  are  better  adapted  to 
them  than  institutions  more  ideal  could  possibly  be;  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  is  fitted  for  men  of  “golden  conduct”  would  fall  quickly 
to  pieces  among  men  of  “  leaden  instincts  ”  ;  and,  first  and  foremost, 
that  the  foundations  of  all  stable  and  advancing  society  are,  not 
wealth,  not  extent  of  territory,  not  warlike  or  mercantile  achievement, 
not  business  activity,  but  a  desire  for  the  good  and  a  loyalty  to  the 
true  in  every  individual. 

By  implanting  in  youthful  minds  such  doctrines  as  those  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  the  facts  of  human  life,  we  might  lessen  a  little 
the  strength  and  influence  of  such  all-too-prevalent  opinions  as  these  : 
that  it  is  of  no  great  concern  either  to  the  State  or  to  all  mankind, 
but  only  to  himself  alone,  that  the  single  individual  should  preserve 
in  his  own  person  the  virtues  of  integrity  and  purity,  —  that  is,  that 
he  should  seek  righteousness  ;  that  it  is  of  no  moment  as  regards  the 
stability  of  society  whether  !the  individual  gains  and  strongly  holds 
well-grounded  opinions,  or  even  any  opinions,  on  the  ever-present 
problems  of  society;  that  public  measures  half  right  and  half  just 
will  do,  if  the  exactly  right  and  the  exactly  just  are  not  easily  to  be 
brought  about ;  that  policies  which  have  the  popular  approval  may 
be  safely  adopted ;  and  that  prosperous  peoples  may,  with  perfect 
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immunity,  neglect  for  the  further  pursuit  of  a  material  prosperity  the 
pursuit  of  the  true  and  the  good. 

Notions  such  as  these  latter  they  are  which  are  fastened  by  our 
present  manner  of  education,  unrelated  as  it  is  in  its  parts,  and  as  a 
whole  disconnected  from  any  true  philosophy  of  life.  Into  our 
school  rooms  extends  that  atmosphere  of  low  morality  lamented  by 
Emerson.  There  is  taught  there  the  way  to  that  cheap  success 
gained  by  conformity,  at  the  expense  of  true  individuality  and  of 
reverence  for  ideals.  To  that  success  which,  as  Professor  Youmans 
suggests,  depends  more  upon  the  mistakes,  weaknesses,  and  follies 
of  others  than  upon  our  own  powers  and  discernment.  To  that  suc¬ 
cess  which  simply  says,  down  with  the  incompetent  and  the  ignorant, 
and  forgets  the  grand  distinction  of  our  modern  civiltzation,  that  the 
incompetent  and  the  ignorant,  alike  with  the  competent  and  the 
shrewd,  have  a  voice  in  affairs,  and  if  left  thus  incompetent  and 
ignorant  will  insist  on  making  of  this  a  world  fitted  only  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  addition  of  a  course  in  morals  to  the  curriculum  of  our 
schools  will  scarcely  correct  such  evils  as  those  here  alluded  to.  Of 
slight  value  in  extending  high  aims,  in  making  conduct  conform  to 
the  demands  of  nature,  is  the  teaching  of  an  arbitrary  moral  code. 
Neither  would  the  extension  to  the  school-room  platform  of  the 
mingled  religion  and  theology  of  the  pulpit  suffice  to  correct  them. 
In  their  place  these  may  be  of  present  value  ;  but  it  would  be  lament¬ 
able  to  give  to  the  so  often  barren  formalities  and  bad  logic  of  the 
church  a  wider  field  than  they  already  have. 

•No;  the  remedy  lies  in  giving  to  the  pupils  of  our  schools  a  clear 
view  of  the  relations  of  all  things,  and,  first  and  foremost,  of  the 
relations  of  daily  individual  conduct  to  individual  health  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  to  the  health  and  happiness, — that  is,  to  the  stability  and 
welfare, — of  society.  And  these  relations  should  be  kept  constantly 
before  them,  through  all  their  studies.  They  should  be  exhibited  as 
the  truths  which  the  experience  of  the  human  race,  finally  organized 
as  scientific  thought,  has  given  to  the  world.  And  these  relations, 
by  constant  reference  to  them  in  all  instruction,  should  give  to  every 
pupil  a  clear  and  vivid  apprehension  of  its  value  for  a  guide  to  con¬ 
duct,  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  human  race,  of  every  simplest  fact 
as  well  as  of  every  deepest  principle  which  he  may  learn.  And  they 
should  give  him  also,  and  would  give  him  were  they  properly  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  a  like  clear  and  vivid  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  to 
that  human  race  he  owes  his  first  allegiance,  his  best  efforts  for  its 
amelioration,  and  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  to  its  preservation. 
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Out  of  the  proper  teaching  of  such  relations  would  come  what  Pro¬ 
fessor  Youmans  so  earnestly  calls  for,  “  the  moralizing  effects  of  a 
true  philosophy  of  life,” — one  that  is  “  supported  and  illustrated  by 
constant  reference  to  verifiable  facts.” 

Whatever  the  future  may  bring  us  in  the  way  of  systems  of  thought, 
we  have  to-day,  in  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  universe  as  known  to  us  with 
which  any  philosopher  has  furnished  us.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Synthetic  is  the  only  philosophy  which  has  taken  the  first  steps 
toward  furnishing  us  with  such  a  view.  Established  on  facts,  in  its 
main  features,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  synthesis,  a  simple  har¬ 
monious  arrangement  of  facts,  there  are  but  few  of  its  many  depart- 
^  ments  wherein  the  study  of  it  may  not  he  said  to  be  a  study  of 
nature  itself.  Here  have  been  gathered  by  the  most  tireless  and  the 
most  able  searchers,  the  manifold  data  of  every  science  ;  and  these 
again  have  been  grasped  in  all  their  complex  relations  and  set  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  order  that  we  may  see  in  what  manner  ruthless,  un¬ 
resting  nature  works  out  her  countless  adaptations  in  the  inorganic 
world,  in  the  world  of  plant  and  animal  life,  in  the  world  of  human 
kind,  and  in  the  world  of  society. 

And  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  does  more  than  this.  It  not  only 
would  tell  us  of  the  movements  of  nature  in  all  their  entirety  and  in 
all  their  purposes  ;  it  preaches  to  us  also,  in  a  voice  which  is  more 
persuasive,  because  founded  on  the  facts  of  life,  than  any  voice  of 
priest  or  piophet  has  ever  been,  that  we  can  do  much,  and  that  we 
must  do  all  that  lies  within  our  power,  to  make  merciful  nature’s  mer¬ 
cilessness,  and  to  lighten  for  those  who  cannot  escape  them  the  pain 
and  the  burden  of  her  inevitable  decrees.  Still  more  than  this  it 
does.  It  shows  us  that  the  precepts  of  conduct  which  it  inculcates 
are  the  precepts,  obedience  to  which  alone  can  make  life  worth  liv¬ 
ing,  can  give  us  health,  wisdom,  and  happiness,  and  can  make  us  of 
value  to  our  fellow-men. 

To  give  to  coming  men  and  women  even  a  slight  grasp  of  such  a 
philosophy  as  the  Synthetic  is  thus  seen  to  be,  would  be  to  start 
them  at  least  on  the  road  to  the  gaining  a  true  apprehension  of  life. 
It  would  tend  to  bind  into  a  harmonious  whole  all  those  studies, — 
whose  highest  results  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  unites  into  our  syn¬ 
thesis, — which  are  at  present  so  disconnected  from  each  other,  and 
seemingly  so  little  related  to  life.  It  would  furnish  them  with  a  clue 
to  guide  them  into  any  labyrinth  of  learning.  It  would  teach  them 
the  necessity  of  their  taking  an  earnest,  thoughtful  part  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  all  social  and  political  questions.  It  would  tend  to  give 
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them  an  outlook  on  the  world,  clear,  distinct,  helpful,  And  it  would 
bring  home  to  them  the  obligation  of  guiding  their  every  smallest 
act  with  reference  to  all  mankind. 

Let  the  conception  of  the  fact  and  of  the  manner  of  the  grand, 
unswerving  onward  march  of  things,  always  in  conformity  to  un¬ 
varying  laws,  be  grasped,  though  but  slightly,  and  the  questions  of 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  life  of  to-day, — the  questions  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  all  education  to  teach  men  rightly  to  answer, — these  ques¬ 
tions  become  either  easy  of  answer,  or  well-defined,  and  promising 
an  answer  to  patient  inquiry.  And  the  same  conception  of  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  nature’s  course,  once  well  in  hand,  the  disjecta  membra  oi 
our  thoughts  would  tend  fitly  to  group  themselves,  would  fall  into 
their  proper  places,  and  give  to  the  mind  that  essential  condition  of 
systematic  thought, — a  system  in  the  facts  which  are  the  material 
of  thought. 

An  education  informed  and  guided  from  its  first  steps  by  such  a 
philosophy  would  be  a  true  education  ;  for  “the  true  education  finds 
its  basis,”  as  does  that  philosophy,  in  the  laws  of  life, — physical,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  moral, — and  aims  at  bringing  each  individual  face  to 
face  with  the  great  realities  upon  which  happiness  depends. 

To  the  query  as  to  how  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  courses  of  education,  only  the  suggestion  of  an  an¬ 
swer  can  here  be  given.  To  introduce  it  at  present,  in  any  manner, 
would  probably  be  impossible,  owing  to  the  prejudice  against  openly 
teaching,  in  the  common  schools,  anything  which  savors  of  evolution. 
But,  that  fact  aside,  it  cannot  be  that  it  is  impossible  to  embody  in 
what  might  be  called  the  “  Universal  Text-Books  ”  an  outline  of  the 
development  of  the  world,  showing  at  every  point  where  necessary, 
how  there  has  come  forth  this  institution,  this  custom,  this  art,  this 
science,  and,  at  length,  society  and  the  constitution  of  man  ;  and 
showing,  further,  wherein  all  these  things  are  connected  to  one 
another,  and  how  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  existence  and 
especially  of  the  growth  of  each  one  has  its  bearing  on  daily  life. 
Mr.  Edwin  B.  Tylor’s  Anthropology,  or  Introdnction  to  the  Study  of 
Man,  shows  us  how  some  fields  may  thus  be  covered  ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  other  departments,  and  finally  the  whole 
system,  will  in  the  near  future  be  made  so  clear,  at  least  in  its  funda¬ 
mentals,  that  into  our  pupils’  hands  can  be  placed  text-books  well 
within  their  comprehension,  yet  embracing  within  their  covers  an 
outline  of  a  philosophy  of  life. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  RACE:  ITS  IM¬ 
PORTANCE,  ITS  METHODS,  ITS  LIMITATIONS.^ 

BY  REV.  C.  G.  ANDREWS,  JACKSON,  MISS 

The  condition  of  the  negro  before  the  civilized  world  is  quite  a 
peculiar  one.  From  a  position  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  educate 
him, — first,  because  his  owners  thought  it  unfitted  him  for  their  pur¬ 
poses,  and,  second,  because  the  outer  world  was  not  permitted  to 
have  access  to  him,  —  he  has  emerged  by  manumission,  and  stands 
now  before  the  civilized  and  Christian  world,  challenging  them  to 
make  up  his  lost  time.  From  formerly  enjoying  less  of  effort  in  the 
way  of  education,  he  now  may  be  set  down  as  occupying  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  thought  of  the  world.  More  now  is  being 
said  about  the  education  of  the  negro  than  of  any  other  people  as  a 
class,  and  more  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Peabody  consecrated  his  magnificent  fortune  entirely  to  the 
relief  of  illiteracy,  but  it  was  for  illiteracy  in  general,  and  the  poor 
whites  were  not  made  to  feel  slighted.  Oberlin  College  was  founded 
that  all  souls,  —  no  matter  what  might  be  said  to  have  happened  to 
them  by  birth  or  condition, —  plight  have  the  opportunity  of  inform¬ 
ing  themselves.  But  now  we  hear  of  other  enterprises, — notably  the 
Slater  P^und,  of  one  million  dollars,  —  being  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  education  of  the  negro  ;  no  whites  need  apply. 

The  world  seems  disposed  to  try  to  atone  for  the  disability  hereto¬ 
fore  imposed  upon  the  negro,  and  now  by  common  consent  is  bend¬ 
ing  over  the  problem  of  his  education.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum 
from  having  once  rested  at  the  zero  of  interest  and  effort  now  makes 
very  encouraging  vibrations  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  where  such  interest  is  being  excited  and  where 
so  many  differing  persons  are  writing  upon  the  subject,  that  some 
things  should  have  been  said  and  done  which  would  not  stand  the 
cool,  sober  test  of  reason,  and  which,  therefore,  have  rather  hindered 
than  helped  the  enterprise  in  hand.  It  requires  rather  peculiar  quali¬ 
fications  to  be  able  to  write  wisely  and  plan  successfully  upon  the 
extent  and  the  character  of  the  education  of  the  colored  race.  In 
the  first  place,  there  must  be  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  negro 
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character,  with  his  surroundings,  with  his  history,  and  with  the  pecul¬ 
iarities  with  which  his  history  invests  him.  In  the  next  place,  the 
writer  should  be  entirely  free  from  race-prejudice  or  sectional  bias, 
and  should  write  from  a  broad,  philanthropic  stand-point. 

Very  many  writers  upon  the  subject  have  been  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  negroes  do  not  abound,  and  are,  therefore,  utterly  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  peculiar  characteristics  ;  such  writers  are,  doubtless, 
actuated  by  the  very  best  of  motives,  and  are  possessed  of  all  sin¬ 
cerity  ;  but  their  want  of  familiarity  with  the  subjects  of  which  they 
would  treat,  in  all  its  practical  bearings,  absolutely  disqualifies  them 
for  any  natural  or  useful  solution  of  the  difficult  problem. 

Men  who  have  been  intimately  associated  with  the  negro,  have 
been  born  with  him,  who  have  been  partakers  of  his  evil  influences 
and  have  projected  their  influences  upon  him,  who  might  be  reason¬ 
ably  presumed  to  be  the  wisest  counsellors  in  providing  for  his  well¬ 
being,  are  frequently,  alas  !  so  blinded  by  prejudice  and  so  wedded 
to  preconceived  opinions  that  they  cannot  rise  to  a  broad,  high,  in¬ 
terhuman  contemplation  of  the  subject. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  writers,  of  whom  we  have  not  a  few, 
who  might  justly  claim  all  sympathy  belonging  to  the  first  class,  be¬ 
cause  they  write  and  speak  for  the  elevation  of  the  negro  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  not  to  say  with  extravagance,  and  who  also  have  all  the 
fitness  of  the  second  class,  because  they  have  had  their  birth  and 
rearing  and  life  among  the  negroes,  who  yet  proclaim  themselves  to 
be  unfit  for  the  task  by  the  blind  and  not  sufficiently  discriminating 
zeal  which  they  manifest.  The  consciousness  that  they  are  subject¬ 
ing  themselves  to  adverse  citicism  on  account  of  the  recent,  and 
perhaps  too  sudden,  conversion  of  their  sentiments  influences  them 
to  attempt  to  make  too  strong  a  case  of  the  capacities  of  the  negro 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his  ill-treatment  on  the  other.  In  rising  up 
from  the  perusal  of  their  strained  and  unnatural  deliverances,  one  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  old  adage,  “’Tis  an  ill  bird  that  befouls  his 
own  nest.”  One  thinks,  also,  that  if  they  can  “  nothing  extenuate  ” 
in  the  conduct  and  character  of  their  own  native  South-land,  they 
ought  at  least  not  to  “  set  down  aught  in  malice.” 

What  is  needed  to  render  a  true  statement  of  the  case,  to  give  to 
the  outer  world  a  proper  basis  for  action,  and  to  render  real,  perma¬ 
nent  aid  to  the  negro,  is  to  secure  writers  and  speakers  who,  as  one 
indispensable  qualification,  are  thoroughly  posted  as  regards  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  negro  race  and  character,  and,  as  another  equally 
necessary  qualification,  must  be  able  to  divest  themselves  entirely  of 
all  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  oppressed  race  ;  must  not  permit  his 
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judgment  to  be  warped  by  the  clap-trap  of  fanatics  or  the  glamour  of 
turning  slaves  into  sovereigns  ;  he  must  likewise  be  able  to  throw 
aside  all  the  narrowness  arising  from  old  associations  or  race-preju¬ 
dice,  and  treat  his  subject  in  a  dry,  abstract  light,  telling  the  simple 
truth,  no  matter  whom  it  may  condemn  or  whom  it  may  expose. 

I  scarcely  know  why  I  was  selected  to  write  upon  the  “  Education 
of  the  Colored  Race:  its  Importance,  its  Methods,  its  Limitations,” 
but  in  thinking  over  my  qualifications,  according  to  the  above  analysis, 
I  certainly  possess  those  that  belong  to  the  one  class  ;  viz.,  I  was 
born  and  reared  among  negroes,  and  all  my  life  has  been  spentamong 
them,  either  as  slaves  or  freedmen.  I  have  had  every  opportunity  of 
studying  their  character  and  peculiarities.  I  have  controlled  them, 
have  provided  for  them,  have  been  provided  for  by  them,  have  taught 
them,  have  prayed  for  them  in  their  cabins,  and  have  preached  to 
them  in  their  missionary  chapels,  and  oftentimes  under  the  canopy 
of  the  skies.  In  obedience  to  the  authorities  of  the  church  to  which 
I  belong,  have  I  gone  upon  missions  to  the  slave,  and  one  of  the 
most  valued  and  cheering  memories  of  my  ministry  is  their  enthusi¬ 
astic  appreciation  of  my  effort  to  preach  unto  them  the  glorious 
truths  of  the  gospel  of  their  Saviour  and  mine.  Oftentimes  has  my 
heart  been  made  to  thrill  with  ectasy  as  I  listened  to  the  soul-stirring 
pathos  and  marvelous  melody  of  some  such  home-made  anthem  as, — 

“  ’Member  de  rich,  ’member  de  poor, 

’Member  de  bond,  ’member  de  free  ; 

Den,  good  Lord,  while  mem'bring  ’round, 

Send  some  mem’rings  home  to  me.” 

So  that  if  I  have  any  capacity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  character,  certainly  my  association  with  them  would  be 
most  favorable  for  the  development  of  that  capacity. 

As  to  my  getting  above  race-prejudice,  the  caste  of  slavery,  the 
imperiousness  that  is  said  to  belong  naturally  to  the  slavocracy,  there 
might  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  might  say  that  the  idols  of 
the  tribe,  or  of  the  den,  might  still  obscure  my  judgment.  But  I  am 
conscientious  in  the  conviction  that,  while  I  am  fully  alive  to  the 
difficulties  which  surround  the  subject,  still  I  come  behind  no  one  in 
an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  colored  man  come  in  possession  of  every 
privilege  and  advantage  possible  to  him.  There  need  be  no  conflict 
whatever  between  the  two  races  as  regards  their  elevation  and  well¬ 
being.  I  think  I  can  safely  assert  the  truthfulness,  not  the  beauty, 
of  the  sentiment  of  Dido,  the  Lybian  queen,  when,  in  assuring  the 
newly-found  candidates  for  her  favor  and  protection  that  they  would 
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share  alike  with  her  old-time  associates,  she  exclaimed :  “  Tros 
Tyrinsve  inihi  millo  discrimine  agetur." 

In  the  very  outset  of  the  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  colored  race,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  do 
not  refer  exclusively,  or  even  in  the  greatest  degree,  to  the  education 
of  the  intellect  merely.  We  could  not  consistently  insist  upon  the 
importance  of  such  a  one-sided  education,  either  for  the  colored  or 
the  white  race, — as  our  honest,  long-entertained  conviction  is  that  it 
is  not  only  not  important,  but  that  it  would  be  absolutely  hurtful, 
destructive  of  success  and  content  in  this  life  and  of  well-being  in 
the  life  to  come.  It  is  feared  that  the  average  Southern  negro,  and 
even  many  of  his  better  informed  friends,  regard  intellectual  educa¬ 
tion, —  or  “  book-larning,”  as  they  often  call  it, —  as  the  panacea  for 
all  ills,  the  open  sesame  to  all  success,  the  procurer  of  bread  and 
meat,  and  the  introducer  of  respectability.  Just  so  they  have  a  book, 
can  read  a  book  ;  everything  else  that  is  desirable  will  come  in  its 
turn.  An  illustration  of  this  is  told  by  a  well-known  Mississippi 
planter  and  politician  :  There  still  lived  on  his  premises  a  former 
slave,  old  Uncle  Jim,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  old  times  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  plantation  work,  and  an  oracle  in  rustic  philosophy.  Old 
Uncle  Jim  very  naturally  wanted  to  maintain  his  authority  and  repu¬ 
tation  under  the  new  rtgiui^,  and  adop'ed  the  advice  so  often  given 
by  the  “  lovers  of  the  dear  people,”  by  the  disinterested  toiler  for  the 
good  of  the  race,  to  educate  himself.  Accordingly  Uncle  Jim  was 
observed  one  day  sitting  by  the  turning  row,  holding  up  a  book  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  abstraction.  “Trying  to  get 
an  education.  Uncle  Jim  ?  ”  “  Oh,  yes.  Mars’  Ben  ;  I’se  bound  to 

keep  up  wid  de  rest.”  Passing  along  the  same  way  several  hours 
later,  there  still  sat  Uncle  Jim,  intent  upon  his  book,  seemingly 
oblivious  of  all  around  him.  The  planter  approached  to  see  what 
book  so  engrossed  his  attention,  and  found  that  it  was  a  volume  of 
Euclid,  with  the  page  held  upside  down  at  that.  Old  Uncle  Jim  is 
the  type  of  quite  a  numerous  class  who  invest  a  book  with  a  talis- 
manic  influence,  able  to  banish  all  evil  and  to  invoke  all  good.  With 
them  a  book  is  the  end,  not  the  means, — the  object  sought,  riot  the 
instrument  of  attainment.  They  have  not  learned  that  there  are  a 
great*  many  intermediate  steps  to  be  taken  and  preliminary  experi¬ 
ences  to  be  passed  through  before  a  book  can  be  utilized. 

Education,  to  be  useful,  must  be  many-sided  A  man  is  possessed 
of  three  organisms,  each  of  which  cries  out  for  education, — the  body, 
the  mind,  the  soul.  They  are  mutually  interdependent,  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  neither  can  be  withheld  without  detriment  to  the  others.  The 
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great  majority  of  the  friends  of  education  restrict  it  to  the  mind. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  make  the  education  of  the  hand 
and  of  the  heart  to  keep  pari  passu,  with  that  of  the  mind,  or, 

in  other  words,  the  education  of  the  physical  and  moral  sense  should 
be  concurrent  with  that  of  the  mental.  The  hand  of  little  employ¬ 
ment  hath  the  daintier  sense  ;  the  mind,  quickened  by  education,  de¬ 
mands  a  cleaner  hand  ;  the  heart,  touched  by  the  inspiration  of  im¬ 
mortality,  can  be  content  only  with  an  inquiring,  judicious  mind,  and 
with  a  hand  of  order  and  thrift.  To  bestow  the  graces  of  education 
and  the  refinement  of  literature  upon  the  unwashed  would  be  like 
putting  a  jewel  of  gold  into  a  swine’s  snout.  Likewise,  to  let  an 
impure,  unholy,  wicked  heart  control  the  issues  of  a  head  invested 
by  learning  with  power  and  increased  influence,  would  only  be  to 
enhance  in  a  tenfold  ratio  the  prevalence  of  vice,  the  triumph  of 
error,  the  reign  of  wrong. 

I  believe  that  the  most  practical,  the  nearest  home  need  of  the 
negro  race  to-day  is  to  be  educated  to  cleanliness  and  decency. 
This  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  self-respect  and 
to  the  securing  of  the  respect  of  their  fellow-men.  The  opinion  has 
been  entertained  that  the  pigmentum  nigrum  and  sweetness  were  in’ 
compatible ;  but  soap  and  water,  while  they  cannot  make  the  Ethiop 
white,  can,  nevertheless,  accomplish  wonders  in  the  realm  of  the 
olfactories,  and  without  them  even  the  Caucasian  is  an  offense  to 
the  nostrils.  Cleanliness  is  an  absolute  adjunct  to  education.  It  is 
the  a-b-c-d  of  it  ;  and,  once  mastered,  its  wholesome  teaching  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  forgotten.  Its  lessons  once  learned  will  become 
so  assimilated  into  the  being  as  to  become  a  second  nature  ;  but  if 
these  rudiments  be  neglected  the  after-attainments,  no  matter  how 
high  or  how  honorable  they  may  be,  will  always  have  more  or  less  of 
disability  attaching  to  them.  An  incongruity  will  always  be  sug¬ 
gested  which  will  prevent  appreciation  and  honor,  not  to  say  useful¬ 
ness  and  success.  A  dirty  scholar  will  have  to  be  most  deeply  versed 
in  literary  lore  to  cause  a  forgetfulness  of  his  sins  against  propriety  ; 
and  if  he  should  not  attain  unto  preeminence  so  as  to  awe  criticism 
into  silence,  then  dirt  will  most  surely  discount  learning.  Let  the 
instructors  of  negro  youth  be  charged  with  the  duty,  as  of  prime 
importance,  of  requiring  of  all  scholars,  —  young  or  old,  male  or 
female, — combed  heads,  washed  faces,  and  clean  clothes.  This  regi. 
men  will  not  only  facilitate  the  teaching  of  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,  but  will  also  give  a  more  congenial  soul  for  its  growth  and 
nurture. 

Not  only  should  the  persons  of  the  rising  colored  race  be  kept 
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cleanly,  but  they  should  be  educated  to  keep  their  surroundings  in  a 
presentable  state.  An  educated  man  wants  a  well  appointed  home 
to  live  in,  —  a  home  which,  in  some  degree  at  least  answers  the  de¬ 
mands  of  that  refinement  which  an  intellectual  education  surely 
gives.  The  colored  people  are  to  make  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  South  for  many  years  to  come,  and  for  their  own 
benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  the  face  of  the  country, 
they  should  be  taught,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  improve  their  homes. 
The  spectacle  should  no  longer  be  presented  to  a  traveler  through 
the  South-land  of  one  “  great  house  ”  adorned  and  embowered  in 
flowers  and  trees,  while  the  “  quarters  ”  are  innocent  of  paint  and 
devoid  of  ornament.  If  the  operatives  of  the  Southern  cotton  and 
cane  fields  are  still  for  any  length  of  time  to  live  in  cabins,  by  all 
means  let  the  cabins  be  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  the  parents  and 
the  grown  up  children  sufficient  privacy ;  also,  let  the  cabins  take  on 
more  than  the  appearance  of  a  mere  storing-away  place,  a  mere  shel¬ 
ter  to  keep  off  the  night-dews, — to  protect  from  the  scorching  ray  or 
freezing  blast, — while  the  occupants,  like  their  brothers  of  the  herd 
and  the  stall,  are  simply  recruiting  nature’s  wasted  forces  in  order 
the  better  to  bear  to-morrow’s  daily  burden.  If  you  don’t  provide 
for  him  better  surroundings,  he  will  always  be  a  partaker  of  the 
bestial,  will  never  rise  higher  than  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  sleep  and 
eat,  and  die.  Let  an  important  part  of  the  education  given  to  the 
negro  be  that  he  must  beautify  his  surroundings  ;  that  in  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  his  home  he  must  mingle  the  ornamental  with  the  useful ; 
and  that  the  demands  of  his  esthetic  nature  must  be  provided  for 
as  well  as  those  of  his  animal  cravings.  Why  should  not  the  tiller 
of  the  fields  have  his  cottage  embowered  in  vines,  and  roses  bloom¬ 
ing  in  the  front  Why  should  not  he  have  his  wife  and  children 
surrounded  with  pleasing  views,  with  elevated  and  refining  prospects.^ 
He  and  they  will  thus  take  on  a  better  type  of  humanity,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  country  will  be  of  the  most  improving  and  engaging 
character. 

Thrift  and  economy  furnish  another  volume  in  the  curriculum 
which  should  be  diligently  studied  by  the  negro.  To  take  care  of 
what  they  make,  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost,  to 
avoid  wasting  in  present  gratification  what  ought  to  be  kept  for  con¬ 
tingencies,  is  a  matter  of  education  in  which  the  negro  is  lamentably 
deficient ;  very  probably  it  grows  naturally  out  of  the  habits  he 
learned  in  slavery, — viz.,  to  look  to  others  for  the  supply  of  his  wants, 
and  to  have  no  care  for  the  provision  of  the  future.  But  in  order  to 
be  a  proper  provider  for  his  .family,  in  order  to  be  a  good  citizen,  in 
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order  to  be  a  real  beneficiary  from  intellectual  education,  he  must  be 
taught  not  only  to  repeat  the  table  for  Federal  money,  but  really  and 
truly  and  practically  to  understand  the  values  as  he  repeats,  “Ten 
mills  make  a  cent ;  ten  cents  make  a  dime  ;  ten  dimes  make  a  dollar  ; 
ten  dollars  make  an  eagle.”  In  his  present  appreciation  of  money 
the  eagle  stays  by  him  not  much  longer  than  the  dime,  and  brings 
with  its  expenditure  but  little  more  in  the  way  of  permanent  value. 
Thriftlessness  and  prodigality  are  directly  opposed  not  only  to  the 
success  and  development,  but  also  even  to  the  education,  of  any  race 
of  people.  Let  them  be  taught  by  some  method  the  value  of  money  ; 
let  them  realize  that  it  is  not  made  to  be  wasted  in  gratifying  the  ap¬ 
petite  merely,  or  the  desire  for  the  tawdry,  but  that  the  chief  value 
of  money  is  to  bring  happiness  and  enlightenment  and  refinement. 
Failing  of  this  it  fails  of  its  intention,  and  its  expenditure  for  gew¬ 
gaws  and  baubles  is  really  degrading,  and  is  an  effectual  barrier  in 
the  way  of  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  elevation.  The  negro 
stands  alone,  perhaps  of  all  nations  and  races,  in  that  he  needs  no 
homilies  upon  the  text,  “  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth.”  While  this  is  the  theme  upon  which  other  people  need  to 
have  “line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little,”  it  is  very  certain  that  among  the  “  legion  ”  that  may  infest 
negro  sinners,  the  devil  of  parsimony  would  not  be  very  hard  to  ex¬ 
ercise.  Laying  up  treasures  upon  earth  may  be  the  besetting  sin  of 
other  races,  but  the  negro  is  more  to  be  blamed  for  its  absence  than 
its  possession. 

Morality  or  Christianity,  manifestly  the  most  important  feature 
of  education  for  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  including  the  negro,  is 
that  which  has  reference  to  his  experience  as  a  morally  accountable 
being.  No  subject  has  so  important  a  bearing  upon  his  own  happi¬ 
ness  and  that  of  those  who  are  thrown  in  contact  with  him.  This 
subject,  as  it  regards  his  self-culture,  as  well  as  his  relations  to  his 
fellow-man,  transcends  all  other  features  of  education  in  importance. 
A  mind  stored  with  the  richest  fund  of  truth,  though  it  might 
justly  claim  an  honorable  distinction  among  the  ignorant  masses, 
could  not  condone,  nor  atone  for,  a  course  of  dissipation  and  crime. 
No  matter  how  cultured  and  accomplished  an  individual  might  be 
who  disregarded  the  fundamental  principles  of  meum  and  tiiuin,  the 
offence  would  be  just  as  hurtful  to  society.  ’Twould  be  a  very  un¬ 
successful  and  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  to  reconcile  one  to  a  violent 
and  dishonest  interference  with  his  rights,  to  say  that  the  offender 
was  possessed  of  a  most  accomplished  or  a  most  profound  scholar¬ 
ship.  Unless  education  makes  of  a  man  a  good,  law  abiding  citizen. 
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or  a  helpful  neighbor,  it  fails  of  its  most  valued  qualification.  It 
might  serve  indeed  to  aggravate  the  offense,  and  would  bring 
down  upon  the  head  of  the  polished  purloiner  a  more  unmitigated 
condemnation,  while  it  would  reflect  most  witheringly  upon  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  so  loudly  proclaims,  but  so  poorly  illustrates,  the  principle 
that  education  is  the  chief  good.  A  useful  hand,  a  wise  head,  and  a 
pure  heart  constitute  the  grand  end  and  aim  of  education.  These 
results  obtained,  the  cavils  of  the  most  skeptical  will  be  awed  into 
commending  silence.  Then  you  will  have  no  need  of  labored  theses 
upon  the  education  of  the  colored  race  ;  its  importance  will  be  elo¬ 
quently  proclaimed  by  the  living  epistles  of  helpfulness,  honor,  and 
holiness  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men. 

The  importance  of  the  education  of  the  colored  race  having  been 
established,  and  the  subject  having  been  properly  defined  and  set 
forth  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  its  limitations. 

It  is  a  most  delusive  plea  that  one  can  be  educated  above  his 
spjiere,  and  that  negroes  now  are  generally  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  likely  to  remain 
so, — therefore  it  would  be  unfitting  them  for  success  and  happiness 
in  their  sphere  if  they  were  to  be  furnished  with  higher  education. 
Some  eminent  persons  have  made  deliverances  to  this  effect,  and 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  indiscriminate  education  of  the 
negro  naturally  results  in  increasing  his  discontent  with  a  lower 
sphere,  and  therefore  unfits  him  for  success.  Such  writers  have 
cited  instances  where  educated  persons  have  been  necessitated  to 
occupy  a  menial  position,  and  that  they  were  supercilious,  disagree¬ 
able,  and  unfaithful.  The  conclusion  is  that,  having  been  fitted  for 
a  higher  sphere  by  education,  and  then  having  to  toil  in  a  lower  one, 
naturally  causes  a  morose  and  envious  spirit,  and  that  this  being 
true,  it  is  therefore  wrong  to  educate  them. 

We  might  reply  that  it  is  altogether  an  unwarranted  assumption 
that  education  causes  moroseness.  Men  have  been  known  to  be 
boorish  in  every  station  in  life.  Sometimes  very  great  ignorance  ac¬ 
companies  very  great  unhappiness  and  a  very  discontented  spirit, 
and  this  spirit  may  continue  to  follow  the  individual  even  when  he 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  take  on  more  education.  Education  by 
no  means  causes  discontentment  with  any  lot  in  life  ;  indeed,  reasons 
seem  to  suggest  themselves  plentifully  that  education  is  calculated 
to  make  man  cheerful  for  the  time  being,  no  matter  what  sphere  he 
may  be  in.  It  gives  resources  from  which  to  draw  unfailing  enter¬ 
tainment.  What  though  the  hands  may  be  employed  in  drudgery, 
the  mind  meanwhile  can  make  levies  at  will  upon  the  universe  around, 
beneath  and  above,  for  its  benefit. 
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It  does  not  follow  that  education  will  make  one  accept  a  menial 
position,  and  willingly  subside  into  it  for  life.  On  the  contrary,  in 
this  sense  of  the  word,  education  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  a 
man  dissatisfied  with  any  lot  in  life,  however  bright  it  may  be,  with 
any  attainment  however  high,  and  with  any  day  and  time  which 
comes  upon  him;  not  that  he  likes  the  present  less,  but  that  he 
yearns  for  the  future  more.  Education  writes  excelsior  upon  its 
bannens,  and  impels  one  constantly  to  be  discontented  with  every¬ 
thing  to  the  extent  that  he  desires  to  make  it  better.  But  that  edu¬ 
cation  so  renders  a  man  discontented  with  menial  service  as  to  make 
him  hate  it  and  slight  it,  as  to  make  him  unhappy  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties,  cannot  be  established.  A  well-furnished  mind,  a  ca¬ 
pacity  enlarged  and  quickened  by  having  been  brought  in  contact 
with  learning,  will  fit  a  man  more  readily  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  execution  with  the  least  outlay  of  manual 
exertion.  A  cultivated  mind  will  impart  cunning  to  the  hand,  will 
give  assurance  of  increased  skill  and  success,  and  will  at  the  same 
time,  from  memories  connected  with  learning,  invest  every  creature 
of  handiwork  with  some  classical  idyl  wreathed  all  around  with-  in¬ 
terest  and  entertainment.  If  your  educated  artisan  be  a  blacksmith, 
he  sees  more  than  a  barren  use  in  the  implements  of  husbandry  or 
art  which  he  is  forging.  Remembering  the  fantastic  stories  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Vulcan,  the  father  of  blacksmiths,  he  can  transfer  to  the 
objects  which  come  from  his  manual  skill,  life,  instinct,  and  reason. 
The  plow,  in  addition  to  being  an  instrument  for  turning  the  stub¬ 
born  glebe,  becomes  the  golden  hand  maiden  endued  by  Vulcan  with 
wisdom  and  speech.  When  providing  a  horse  with  the  iron  foot-nail, 
by  an  easy  transition  his  stithy  is  transported  to  the  isle  of  Lemnos, 
his  assistants  become  the  Cyclops,  and  there  appear  to  his  classic 
memory  the  brass-footed,  brazen-throated,  fire-breathing  bulls,  which 
were  the  gift  of  Ilephoestus  to  Aertes,  King  of  Colchis.  If  I  were  a 
blacksmith  I  would  want  to  be  a  learned  one.  I’ll  guarantee  that 
Elihu  Burritt  never  turned  out  shoddy  work,  even  though,  while  ply¬ 
ing  his  trade,  he  was  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  modern 
and  ancient  languages.  I  am  sure  that  no  customer  of  his  was  ever 
dismissed  with  a  crusty  answer  because  the  knight  of  the  anvil  and 
hammer  felt  that  he  was  possessed  of  such  superior  education  as  to 
make  his  trade  a  degradation. 

Knowledge  makes  a  man  sensible  and  practical,  makes  a  virtue  out 
of  necessity,  and  dignifies  labor  by  the  respectability  which  it  gives 
to  it ;  it  cheers  and  illuminates  the  veriest  drudgery  by  its  grace 
and  polish. 
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Plowing  is  honorable  and  healthful,  and  necessary  even  when  per¬ 
formed  by  the  stupidest  dolt  who  can  hold  the  handles  and  guide  the 
furrow.  But  his  mind  may  be  as  ignorant  of  the  power  he  is  wield¬ 
ing,  or  of  the  associations  connected  with  his  calling,  as  the  ox  which 
mechanically  obeys  the  pressure  of  his  rein  ;  now,  however,  open 
up  to  his  darkened  understanding  the  avenues  of  information  ;  —  let 
him  read  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  the  inspiring  sentence  :  “  More 
over  the  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all,  the  king  himself  is  served  by 
the  field,”  and  his  pace  will  be  quickened,  his  service  rendered  more 
faithful  by  the  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  his  calling. 

Let  his  information  be  still  further  extended ;  let  him,  simple  day- 
laborer  that  he  is,  master  ancient,  classical  lore,  and  he  will  learn 
that  once  on  a  time  a  fellow-plowman  was  humbly  turning  the  glebe 
in  his  own  fields  when  a  messenger  of  the  State  summoned  him  to 
come  and  occupy  the  position  of  Dictator  ;  that  laying  aside  his  rural 
habiliments  and  assuming  the  ensigns  of  absolute  power,  by  a  series 
of  rapid  and  brilliant  movements  he  repelled  the  invader,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph  to  his  nation’s  capital.  Let  him  be  sure  to  learn, 
also,  that  after  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  appointed  was  accom¬ 
plished  he  laid  down  his  dictatorial  power  and  returned  to  his  plow. 
Think  you  that  the  tread  of  the  plowman  would  not  be  firmer,  that 
the  fields  would  not  shine  with  a  brighter  sheen,  and  that  the  con¬ 
scious  spirit  within  would  not  throb  with  a  calmer,  nobler  pulsation 
at  the  thought  that  his  was  the  self-same  calling  of  Cincinnatus,  the 
noble  Roman,  thrice  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 

Danger  of  educating  a  man  above  his  sphere.^  Then  a  carpenter 
should  never  learn  more  than  to  shove  his  plane  and  wield  his  saw. 
How  th's  narrow  assertion  is  falsified  by  the  convincing  fact  that  the 
representative  man  of  all  the  earth,  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  labored  contentedly  at  the  carpenter’s 
bench  until  called  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  enter  upon  the  sublimest 
mission  of  eartn  !  Let  carpenters  know  this ;  let  their  minds  be 
continuously  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  it  will  give 
dignity  to  their  calling  ;  it  will  furnish  contentment,  even  triumph, 
to  their  minds ;  it  will  qualify  them  for  the  change  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  enter  upon  a  more  extended  plain  of  u.sefulness  on 
earth,  or  to  the  reward  of  the  faithful  laborer  in  Heaven’s  eternal 
domain. 

If  there  is  danger  of  educating  a  man  above  his  sptiere,  then  edu¬ 
cation  is  meant  to  be  withheld  from  the  great  majority  of  the  human 
race,  as  the  great  majority  are  in  humble,  not  to  say  menial,  positions. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  must  the  Scripture  be  of  private  interpreta- 
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tion,  and  its  frequent  injunctions  to  banish  error  and  let  1  ght  pre¬ 
vail  must  be  offered  only  to  the  favored  few.  The  frequent  injunc¬ 
tions  to  acquire  knowledge,  to  intermeddle  with  all  wisdom,  are 
directed  only  to  those  who  are  not  menial,  who  have  elegant  leisure. 
The  day-lai  orer,  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water,  alas ! 
alas !  have  no  part  or  lot  in  those  enrapturing  sentences  :  “  Wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  gettings 
get  understanding.  E.xalt  her  and  she  shall  promote  thee  ;  she  shall 
hr  ng  thee  to  honor  when  thou  dost  embrace  her ;  she  shall  give  to 
thine  head  an  ornament  of  grace,  —  a  crown  of  glory  shall  she  de¬ 
liver  to  thee.” 

Educating  a  man  above  his  sphere,  it.deed  !  V\  ho  dare,  in  this 
glorious  free  America  of  ours,  prescrioe  a  sphere  to  any  rran,  white 
or  black  !  Suppose  ^uch  a  presumptuous  meddler  should  have  ob¬ 
served,  years  ago,  an  humble  rail-spliter  plying  his  vocation  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Westj  and  patronizingly  sould  have  approached  him  with 
the  advice,  “  My  dear  young  friend,  do  not  meddle  with  knowl^ilge 
above  your  sphere  ;  work  contentedly  at  your  humble  but  honest 
calling,  iiiid  you  will  have  health  and  competence.'  How  witheringly 
would  the  falsity  of  such  a  driveler  have  been  exposed  if  he  could 
only  have  lifted  the  curtain  of  the  future  and  have  seen  the  rail 
splitter  ascending  by  regular  gradations  until  he  became  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  grandest  nation  of  the  world  in  the  most  important 
crisis  of  its  history  !  Now,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  proved  himself  to  be  a 
mast^-r  of  spheres  in  that,  beginning  with  the  iowest,  he  used  each 
successive  one  as  the  stepping-stone  to  ihe  next  higher  until  he  en¬ 
tered  triumphantly  upon  a  sphere  the  most  responsible  and  the  most 
noble  known  among  men,  so  we  have  the  practical  den.onstration 
that  a  man’s  sphere  is  not  always  determined  by  birtn  or  fortune  or 
adventitious  circumstances,  but  oftener  by  an  indomitable  will  that 
knows  no  discouiagement,  and  a  soaring  ambition  content  with  nought 
save  a  continuous  progression. 

This  conclusion  is  applicaole  as  well  to  the  coLred  race.  They 
were  subjected  to  great  disability  while  yet  in  the  jungles  of  their 
native  Africa,  and  they  were  stili  laboring  under  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  wh'  n  brought  in  contact  with  the  more  humanizing  influences 
of  American  slaver v.  It  may  also  be  possible,  as  it  has  been  claimed, 
by  some,  that  there  are  indications  of  their  inferiority  to  other  laces. 
Hut  these  things  do  not  justify  the  philanthropist  in  limiting  their 
opportunity,  or  in  ruthlessly  relegating  them  to  hopeless  abasement. 
On  the  contrary,  just  as  a  mother  seeks  to  compensate  the  condition, 
of  the  unfortunate  child,  so  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  will  de^- 
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light  in  giving  to  the  colored  race  every  opportunity  to  educate  and 
refine  and  elevate  themselves  Let  there  be  no  limits  prescribed 
save  the  limits  of  their  capacity,  and  if  that  capacity  should  prove 
itself  equal  to  the  grasp  of  the  most  occult  truth,  let  no  man  stay 
their  hand,  or  say  unto  them,  “  What  doest  thou  ?  ” 

If  they  should  succeed  in  stamping  upon  their  individuality  that 
culture  of  intellect,  that  grace  of  spirit,  that  nobility  of  life,  which 
would  proclaim  ihem  worthy  of  the  occupancy  of  the  most  honorable 
and  the  most  useful  spheres  of  life,  why,  then,  in  the  name  of  jus¬ 
tice,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  Deity,  let  those  posi¬ 
tions  be  accorded  to  them. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION.^ 

BY  MISS  BEALE. 

The  subject  of  school-organization  is  so  large,  and  the  circumstances 
of  schools  are  so  varied  that  what  is  good  for  one  is  unsuitable  for 
another.  All  I  can  do  is  to  speak  of  what  we  aim  at  doing  in  my 
own  school  omitting  as  far  as  possible  those  details  with  which  I 
have  dealt  in  previous  papers.  I  have  explained  therein  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  college,  —  how  it  is  divided  into  three  departments, 
with  a  head  mistress  over  each.  I  can  give  this  paper,  and  one  upon 
a  curriculum,  to  any  specially  interested.  To-day  I  shall  speak  of 
organization  proper,  as  distinguished  from  machinization,  and  dwell, 
in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  on  the  means  employed  in  the  moral 
training.  The  essential  difference  between  solitary  study  and  viva 
voce  teaching  is  this, — that  in  the  latter  case  the  living  personality  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  learner,  and  means  are  adapted  to  the 
special  case.  In  a  good  school,  a  child  will  not  only  be  disciplined 
by  external  rules ;  his  energies  will  be  quickened,  and  the  power  of 
personal  influence  increased  and  multiplied.  Concurrent  intellectual 
and  moral  forces  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and  it  is  upon  the  right  use 
and  the  proper  organization  of  these  forces  that  the  excellence  of  a 
school  mainly  depends. 

The  great  danger  of  a  girl  is  lest  intellectual  vigor  be  destroyed  by 
instruction,  and  the  moral  energies,  by  the  substitution  of  another 
will  for  the  inward  guide,  the  law  for  the  spirit, — the  problem  is  how 
to  organize  forces  at  command  ;  how  to  provide  such  food  and  exer¬ 
cise,  intellectual  and  moral,  as  may  develop  to  vigorous  health  all 
that  is  good.  Once  doctors  and  educators  set  themselves  chiefly  to 
purge  away  evil, — now  we  have  got  hold  of  the  essentially  Christian 
thought, — that  it  is  more  life  and  fuller  that  we  want.  One  need  not 
fear  for  the  vigorous  ov'er-draught,  nor  those  destructive  agencies 
which  fasten  upon  enfeebled  tissue.  People  have  learned  for  their 
boys,  and  are  learning  from  their  girls,  that  the  main  object  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  invigorate,  and  that  one  cannot  invigorate  by  shutting  up 
the  young  in  a  narrow  sphere  ;  that  it  is  better  (as  Greek  fables  teach 
us)  to  send  them  out  in  spite  of  the  dangers  from  which  we  cannot 
protect  them  throughout  their  life,  than  to  have  them  feeble.  The 
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mediaeval  thought  of  discipline  has  been  superseded  by  the  modern 
idea  of  liberty,  as  the  great  means  of  education,  and  we  arc  now 
more  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  complementary  truth  that  the  young 
need  shelter  and  protection,  and  thoughtful,  watchful  care,  during  the 
period  of  growth.  The  hardening  doctrine,  pushed  to  e.xtremes,  has 
been  the  death  of  many  a  child  ;  and  no  sanitary  boot-maker  supplies 
such  shoes  as  were  recommended  by  Locke. 

So  I  fear  that  now  we  may  be  too  forgetful  of  the  great  need  of 
individual  care  in  the  training  of  the  character, — the  immature  mind 
and  heart  need  this  no  less  than  the  immature  body.  It  is  sometimes 
imagined  that  in  a  large  school  there  cannot  be  this  care,  but  it  may, 
and  ought  to  be,  more  complete  than  is  possible  generally  under  other 
conditions,  because  the  intluenccs  brought  to  bear  are  more  various, 
and  can  therefore  be  better  adapted  to  individual  needs.  The  only 
requisite  is  unity  of  purpose  and  proper  organization.  Now  there 
can  be  organization  only,  if  we  regard  the  school  as  an  organism  ;  as 
in  some  sense  the  embodiment  of  living  principles  working  harmoni¬ 
ously  for  one  common  end.  There  must  be  amongst  those  working 
together  a  common  understanding  regarding  the  ends  to  be  attained  ; 
a  power  of  united  action,  a  common  life.  The  same  external  results 
may  be  produced  with  less  expense  of  energy  by  machinery  than  by 
organizing.  We  have  to  be  careful  lest  natural  slothfulness  make  us 
substitute  a  system  of  drill  for  a  system  of  education.  We  must 
keep  before  us  the  final  cause  of  a  school,  —  that  though  its  orderly 
working  is  essential  to  its  efficiency,  it  does  not  exist  for  its  own 
sake,  but  only  for  the  good  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  the  object  is  through  temporary  dependence  to  render  them  fit 
for  independence.  And  thus  the  real  efficiency  of  a  school  is  tested, 
not  chiefly  by  its  working,  but  by  the  lives  of  those  who  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  it. 

As  the  school  is  an  organism,  so  are  the  individual  pupils.  'I'hey 
have  a  life  of  their  own,  and  therefore  our  work  is  not  like  that  of 
the  sculptor,  who  works  toward  a  pre  conceived  ideal  ;  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  nourish  and  invigorate  and  set  free  the  inward  forces,  and 
then  the  organic  life  will  develop  according  to  the  laws  of  its  being, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  All-comprehending  Wisdom,  its  sustainer 
as  well  as  its  source.  So  the  educator  must  not  be  a  doctrinaire 
forcing  his  views  ;  he  has  to  watch  over  the  processes  of  growth. 
The  father  of  Pascal,  who  sought  to  prevent  his  learning  mathe¬ 
matics,  was  acting  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  all  true  principles 
of  education.  The  parent  who  says,  “  I  wish  my  child  to  be  a  mu 
sician  or  a  scholar,”  instead  of  seeking  to  develop  the  gifts  bestowed 
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is  trying  to  substitute  his  own  will  for  God’s.  We  may  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea,  which  will  become  clearer  to  us  as  the  child  develops,  but 
it  is  not  ours  to  have  an  ideal  for  a  child  ;  and  many  a  life  has  been 
marred  because  a  parent  has  usurped  an  authority  not  his. 

Thus  as  regards  the  individual,  then,  we  are  not  to  formulate,  but 
to  educate,  and  the  life  will  give  form.  And  as  regards  the  school 
through  which  we  educate,  we  must  have  a  true  conception  of  its 
final  cause.  It  is  like  a  nursery  garden,  to  use  Froebel’s  simile.  It 
exists  that  it  may  bring  to  bear  upon  each  individual  who  enters  it, 
such  forces  and  influences  as  will  tend  best  to  develop  the  life  of  each, 
according  to  its  special  type  and  individual  peculiarity.  The  school 
is  well  organized  when  \\\z  collective  —  physical,  intellectual, 

moral, — of  teachers  and  tutors,  and  heads  of  house-;,  and  companions, 
are  so  combined  that  they  act  together  for  this  development  of  the 
whole  man.  And  the  joy  of  a  teacher’s  life  is  to  see  the  mind  ex¬ 
panding,  the  character  developing,  to  forms  ever  new  and  varied,  as 
the  flowers  in  sunlight  ;  to  trace  in  this  varied  development  the  in¬ 
ward  force,  the  working  of  a  Divine  power,  with  which  it  is  our  hap¬ 
piness  to  cooperate. 

The  chief  means  of  organization, — i.  e  ,oi  developing  the  good  in  a 
school, — is  carried  forward  principally  by, — 

1.  School  e  onomy. 

2.  The  teacher’s  influence. 

3.  Intellectual  culture,  teaching,  and  examination. 

4.  Companionship. 

5.  Gymnastics. 

I.  School  economy  must  differ  greatly  in  different  schools.  I  can 
only  here  describe  what  we  have  found  well  adapted  in  my  own  col¬ 
lege.  The  end  being  the  right  development  of  the  character  of  each 
pupil  entrusted  to  us,  all  things  are  subord  nated  to  this,  and  treated 
as  means  for  this  end.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  division  of 
our  college  into  departments,  each  with  its  own  head-mistress,  and  of 
each  division  into  classes  of  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  children. 
Over  each  class  there  are  two  teachers.  The  senior  takes  the  Scrip. ure 
and  one  or  more  of  the  Kultur-Studien  or  Humanities,  sharing  also 
in  the  other  work.  The  junior  assists  in  the  general  management, 
and  shares  in  the  teaching.  We  prefer  the  class  system  to  subject¬ 
teaching.  Specialists  may  have  a  more  complete  knowlege  of  the 
subject,  but  having  a  less  intimate  knowledge  of  the  child  they  are 
less  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  her  needs,  and  often,  therefore,  ob¬ 
tain  less  good  intellectual  results  even.  Still  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
special  teaching,  even  in  lower  classes,  for  foreign  languages,  science. 
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music,  drawing,  and  singing.  One  of  the  class-teachers  is  usually 
present  at  special  classes  in  junior  divisions,  and  gives  perhaps  a 
xnvd  voce  after.  She  feels  instinctively  (as  she  knows  her  children) 
whether  they  understand  the  lesson,  and  is  able  to  speak  to  the 
specialist  if  his  or  her  lessons  are  unsuited.  She  has  to  see  that  no 
specialist  sets  more  than  her  children  can  do.  If  anything  goes 
wrong,  it  is  she  who  is  blamed  by  the  head-mistress  of  her  division. 
Should  a  difference  of  opinion  arise,  the  matter  is  laid  before  the 
head-mistress,  and  ultimately,  if  necessary,  can  be  brought  to  the 
principal.  In  higher  classes  the  teaching  is  more  by  specialists,  and 
increasingly  so,  as  pupils  become  more  independent  ;  in  the  highest 
classes, — in  those  for  the  intermediate  and  final  B  A.  e.xamina- 
tions, — entirely  so.  The  close  supervision  which  is  good  for  juniors 
is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  for  seniors,  though  thoughtful  obser¬ 
vation,  and  help  in  self-discipline  should  never  be  altogether  omitted. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  class-teacher  to  arrange  the  work  of  all  her  pu¬ 
pils.  She  prepares  a  time  table,  not  only  for  college,  but  for  home- 
lessons,  and  informs  the  specialists  of  the  time  assigned  for  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  day  pupils’  time  tables  of  home-work  have  to  be  signed 
by  the  parent.  There  is  a  printed  notice  on  each  card,  requiring 
them  to  write  to  the  principal  if  the  work  set  is  found  too  much  or 
too  little.  Of  course  there  is  a  general  curriculum  for  each  class, 
but  perhaps  there  is  not  one  single  child  for  whom  some  deviation  has 
not  been  thought  good,  and  entered  on  her  time  table.  Thus  each 
child  is  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  one  teacher,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  watch  over  her  character  and  to  provide  for  her  moral  train¬ 
ing,  chiefly  through  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  college ;  to  re¬ 
fer  all  matters  of  difficulty  to  her  head-mistress  ;  to  consult,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  with  parents  and  house  mistresses.  To  her  are  brought  by  the 
specialists,  each  week,  reports  of  the  work. 

Each  week  the  list  of  marks  is  read  by  the  head-mistress  of  the 
division,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  and  the  class.  She  admin¬ 
isters  such  advice,  admonition,  and  encouragement  as  seems  to  her 
needed.  No  conduct-marks  of  any  sort  are  given.  There  is  no  taking 
of  places  in  class,  no  prizes  are  given,  except  once  a  year,  for  attain¬ 
ing  a  certain  proportion  of  marks.  Thus  there  is  no  competition, 
and  a  class  may  have  no  prizes  or  a  great  many.  We  try  to  keep 
habitually  before  the  child  that  the  best  maybe  bad,  and  the  worst  in 
the  class  good  ;  the  only  thing  we  care  for,  being  whether  the  work 
is  done  as  well  as  we  think  the  child  could  do  it, — whether  she  is  im¬ 
proving.  There  are  no  punishments.  If  a  lesson  has  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  prepared,  the  pupil  has  to  come  in  the  afternoon  and  do  it,  but 
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it  is  never  increased  in  length.  Those  who  are  persistently  disobe¬ 
dient  or  idle,  or  do  not  yield  to  the  influences  brought  to  bear,  have 
to  leave.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  child  is  unmanageable,  since  she  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  cares  for  her  real  good,  and  who  has 
not  her  own  influence  and  power  only  to  rely  on,  but  those  of  other 
teachers,  of  pupils  who  have  learned  to  desire  to  help  others,  of  par¬ 
ents  and  house-mistresses,  and  heads  of  departments,  and  ultimately 
of  the  principal. 

The  house-mistresses  are  constantly  in  communication,  too,  with 
the  college  teachers  and  heads  of  departments.  They  write  the  ter¬ 
minal  reports  of  conduct  at  college,  in  conjunction  with  the  class- 
teachers.  So  far  from  finding  parents  troublesome,  we  have  to  per¬ 
suade  parents  that  we  are  anxious  they  should  speak  or  write  ;  that 
we  wish  to  be  told  about  anything  that  seems  to  them  unsatisfactory, 
and  we  freely  speak  to  them  about  things  requiring  alteration  at 
home.  It  may  be  suggested  that  a  class-teacher  may  be  inexperi¬ 
enced  or  incompetent.  We  never  give  the  charge  of  a  class  to  one 
who  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship  as  junior,  sometimes  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Besides,  as  the  classes  are  habitually  in  the  large  room, 
which  they  only  leave  for  lecture-lessons,  and  even  these  have  glass 
doors,  the  head  mistress  would  soon  observe  anything  wrong.  She 
is  frequently  present  at  lessons.  She  sees  the  exercise  and  note¬ 
books,  and  the  terminal  examination  papers.  Teachers  are  usually 
glad  of  this  supervision,  and  of  suggestions  from  their  heads, — it 
forms  part  of  their  training.  Gradually,  as  students  rise  in  the  col¬ 
lege,  we  relax  the  strictness  of  rules,  and  endeavor  to  bring  in  more 
and  more  the  sense  of  responsibility  toward  others.  Especially  do 
we  impress  on  all,  but  particularly  on  the  seniors,  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  prevent  wrong  as  far  as  it  is  possible;  i,  by  speaking  to  the  of¬ 
fender  ;  2,  by  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  ;  3,  in  a  last  resort,  by 
giving  fair  warning,  and'  then,  if  necessary,  speaking  to  a  teacher. 
This  is  almost  never  necessary,  and  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
cowardly  tell-taleing  which  is  done  slyly.  It  requires  much  courage, 
and  need  almost  never  be  resorted  to. 

2.  Personal  Influence. — It  is  about  as  difficult  to  define  personal 
influence  as  to  define  life.  It  acts  through  the  personality  of  the 
teacher,  and  yet  it  is  not  given  out  from  the  teacher ;  in  fact,  one 
who  feeds  the  moral  nature  of  a  child  from  her  own  life  makes  that 
child  a  sickly  parasite,  unable  to  live  apart  from  her.  It  requires  no 
great  gifts  or  great  excellencies  to  draw  after  us  a  crowd  of  weaker 
natures.  We  need  only  flatter  their  vanity, — move  them  by  the  lower 
part  of  their  character.  If  we  would  help  any  truly  to  live  and  grow 
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we  must  bring  them  into  the  sunlight,  not  the  candle-light.  If  vve 
wish  their  ideals  to  be  high,  we  must  look  up  ourselves,  not  down  to 
them,  for  admiration. 

“  I  looked  on  Beatrice,  and  she  on  Heaven.”  A  teacher  who  says, 

“  My  pupils  will  do  anything  to  please  me,”  has  pronounced  her  own 
condemnation  ;  children  must  learn  to  do  their  duty  to  those  whom 
they  do  not  like  ;  there  must  be  recognition  of  functional  authority, 
or  there  can  be  no  right  organic  life  but  all  will  be  disorder.^ 

There  is,  however,  a  right  use  of  personal  influence.  We  are  not 
to  lead  an  isolated  life  ;  as  the  analogy  of  material  things  suggests, 
virtue  should  go  forth  of  us.  It  will  never  be  undervalued  as  a  means 
of  God’s  appointment  by  those  who  believe  in  the  Cliristian  Church. 
But  a  healthy  influence  is  not  one  that  isolates  ;  it  is  one  that  quickens 
the  nature,  so  as  to  make  it  more  actively  receptive  of  all  that  is 
good,  and  true,  and  noble  in  any  other.  Do  you  know  the  feeling  of 
springtide,  when  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  to  breathe  life  into 
one’s  veins  What  is  it  that  makes  us  feel  this  }  It  is,  I  think,  the 
sympathetic  life  in  quickening  nature  ;  no  plant  feeds  any  other,  but 
each  helps  to  stir  those  living  forces,  to  quicken  the  life  of  all.  Such 
is  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  healthy  school.  Each  child  is  made 
more  alive  to  all  the  influences  breathing  through  the  souls  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  companions ;  more  able  to  receive  the  teaching  of  those  who 
have  passed  out  of  sight,  but  who  live  and  speak  to  us  through  the 
power  of  the  poet,  or  the  historian,  or  the  philologist  A  right  per¬ 
sonal  influence  does  not  absorb  the  energies, — it  quickens  the  sym¬ 
pathies  with  all. 

3.  Culture. — I  have  put  culture  next,  because  it  is  not  very  different 
from  personal  influence.  It  is  chiefly  the  bringing  to  bear  on  our 
pupils  of  the  great  personalities,  the  great  thoughts,  the  great  feel¬ 
ings  which  have  quickened  the  life  of  the  world.  There  is  a  teach¬ 
ing  which  provides  for  children  only  the  outside  husks  ;  it  is  a  miser¬ 
able  thing  to  be  ever  occupied  with  the  mere  clothing  of  thought. 
If  they  are  properly  taught,  their  lessons  are  a  benefit  to  them.  Of 
course  there  is  hard  labor  to  get  all  the  buried  treasures  ;  there  must 
be  the  learning  of  grammatical  forms,  the  working  out  of  results  in 
mathematics ;  but  the  labor  is  sweetened  by  hope,  and  ennobled  by 
the  sense  of  duty,  and  sustained  by  faith. 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  for  children  to  learn  to  think  that  knowledge 
and  wisdom  is  to  be  sought  only  for  the  material  good  it  will  bring ; 
a  piiserable  thing  for  teachers  to  assume  that  the  love  of  gain  is 
stronger  than  the  love  of  ideal  good  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  moie  palpable  lie  going  about  in  the  world  as  current  coin  than 
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the  assertion  that  base  motives  are  stronger  than  the  noble  ones ;  it 
is  contradicted  by  every  page  of  history,  as  well  as  by  our  own  daily 
experience.  Those  who  observe  life  must  surely  see  that  the  in¬ 
stincts,  the  selfish  motives  resting  upon  no  intellectual  basis,  are 
feeble  indeed  compared  with  the  distinctly  human  forces,  and  that 
the  moral  powers  are  supremely  strong. 

To  these  we  must  appeal,  if  we  would  make  them  powers  for  good  ; 
we  must  show  them  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  that  we  care 
nothing  for  mere  success.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  great 
evil  of  the  modern  slave-trade  in  so-called  scholarships, — of  the  buy¬ 
ing  up  of  of  clever  children  by  rival  schools.  I  can  only  allude  to 
it  here  as  demoralizing  to  all  concerned. 

Those  who  know  what  girls’  schools  were  in  old  times  will  not 
condemn  examinations;  but  the ‘responsibility  of  examining  bodies 
is  great,  and  unhajipily  many  teachers  feel  that  some  of  those  most 
in  vogue  are  almost  prohibitive  of  true  culture. 

I  earnestly  hope  that,  through  the  Teachers’  Guild,  or  some  other 
means,  examinations,  especially  those  of  the  London  University,  will 
be  brought  into  greater  harmony  with  the  judgment  of  those  who 
desire  real  education. 

4.  Coinf'auionsJiip. — This  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  good.  One 
of  the  vulgar  errors  that  we  sometimes  act  on  is  this,  that  evil  is 
stronger  than  good.  “  O  Devil,”  we  say,  “thou  art  right  ;  thine  is 
the  kingdom  and  the  power.”  Nothing  is  clearer  to  those  who  ob¬ 
serve  than  this,  that  evil  is  transitory,  evanescent  ;  that  good  influ¬ 
ences  work  slowly,  but  surely ;  that  evil  is  by  its  very  nature  self¬ 
destructive.  A  friendship  which  is  founded  on  selfishness  cannot 
last,  whereas  a  good  friendship  deepens  and  grows.  We  know  in  the 
world  the  marvelous,  far-reaching  leavening  power  of  one  noble  life. 
Some  of  us  can  recall  such,  whilst  hundreds  of  baser  lives  die  out  in 
the  darkness,  the  good  lives  on  and  grows  up  in  the  sunlight  and 
becomes  a  great  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodge  in  the  branches 
of  it.  So  in  a  school,  if  it  is  at  all  what  it  ought  to  be,  what  it  gen¬ 
erally  is,  the  good  influences  are  lasting,  are  prevailing  ;  they  are  the 
organizing,  the  active  power,  the  actual  (to  use  Hinton’s  word), 
whilst  the  others  are  the  negative,  the  passive  ;  through  reaction 
against  which  our  personality  must  be  developed.  It  is  ours  to  keep 
the  channels  of  life  free, — we  must  have  no  stagnation,  and  that  this 
may  be  so,  I  hold  strongly  with  Dr.  Arnold  that  we  must  weed  out 
all  who,  by  laziness  or  mere  passiveness,  hinder  true  progress  ;  for 
their  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  they  must  go  to  some  place 
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where  there  is  less  companionship,  or  more  drill,  some  moral  sana¬ 
torium  ;  for,  if  they  are  not  sharing  in  and  quickening  the  life  of  the 
school,  they  are  hindering  it  and  introducing  disease.  It  ought  to 
be  understood  that  children  are  not  necessarily  expelled,  when  we 
advise  and  require  parents  to  place  them  elsewhere. 

5.  Exercise  and  Discipline. — It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  insist  on 
the  need  for  healthy  out-door  exercise  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  ;  the 
influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind  has  been  sufiiciently  dwelt  upon 
of  late, — that  of  the  mind  on  the  body  has  been  too  much  overlooked. 
There  is  a  practical  materialism,  a  Lucretianism,  which  regards 
thought  as  a  function  of  the  brain,  the  moral  nature  as  the  product 
of  the  organization.  There  is  doubtless  action  and  reaction,  but 
surely  the  Platonic  view  is  the  right  one  ;  it  is  confirmed  by  our  daily 
experience,  that  the  inward  life  fashions  the  outward. 

People  sometimes  speak  as  if  they  had  to  choose  between  health 
or  intellectual  attainments,  or  a  life  of  strenuous  moral  vigor,  and 
that,  though  they  see  health  daily  ruined  through  a  low  moral  ideal ; 
women  weak,  languid,  hysterical,  who  would  become  vigorous  and 
healthy  if  roused  to  forget  self  and  live  for  others. 

We  see  it  daily  proved,  that  he  who  seeks  his  life  loses  it ;  those 
whose  moral  standard  is  high  will  not,  through  vanity,  or  careless¬ 
ness,  or  indolence,  trifle  with  health. 

Already  we  have  a  considerable  mass  of  statistics  to  show  that  good 
education  contributes  to  bodily  health,  and  I  trust  that  the  gathering 
of  more  will  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Teachers’  Guild. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  teachers  in  day-schools  should  under¬ 
take,  as  some  doctors  have  suggested,  the  taking  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  study  of  scientific  dietaries,  etc. ;  but  there  might  be 
sanitarians  attached  to  schools,  who  should  make  these  things  a 
special  study.  Such,  to  a  great  extent,  have  our  heads  of  boarding¬ 
houses  become  under  the  direction  of  our  Medical  Referee  and  our 
Boarding-House  Committee.  These  ladies  are  wr/rr  college  teachers. 
Not  only  are  they  desirous  to  do  their  duty  by  the  children,  but  they 
are  paid  by  results,  since  they  lose  their  patients  when  they  are  ill. 
Great  is  the  emulation  amongst  the  heads  of  our  ten  houses,  to  show 
the  fairest  bill  of  health,  and  yve  find  the  average  absence  from  or¬ 
dinary  ailments  is  less  than  three  days  a  year.  It  yvere  much  to  be 
desired  that  there  were  a  higher  idea  of  health  ;  that  is,  not  health 
for  man  in  which  his  typical  superiority  is  effaced  by  the  animal  or¬ 
ganism  ;  the  organism  exists  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  sustaining 
the  man  himself  during  the  process  of  developing  the  poyvers  by 
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which  alone,  and  not  by  physical  superiority,  man  has  secured  and 
maintained  his  supremacy  over  nature,  replenished  the  earth  and 
subdued  it.  There  can  only  be  a  perfectly  healthy  man  in  the  fullest 
sense  when  there  is  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  being,  the 
intellect  devoted  to  the  highest  ends  of  existence. 

One  seems  uttering  truisms,  yet  one  does  meet  those  who  talk  and 
act  as  though  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  being  were  not  the  first 
requisite  for  perfect  health,  as  though  the  regulation  of  the  emotional 
nature  by  the  culture  of  the  power  of  thought  were  not  the  great 
safeguard  for  the  harmonious  action  of  physical  organism. 

We  need,  then,  I  think,  a  better  organization  of  all  the  forces 
brought  to  bear  on  the  training  of  the  young. 
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EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS,  BY  FENELON^ 

THE  FIRST  STEPS  IN  EDUCATION. 

Before  children  can  speak  plainly  a  foundation  may  be  laid  for 
their  education.  Some  may  think  I  go  too  far,  perhaps,  but  only 
consider  what  the  child  that  is  learning  to  talk  is  doing.  It  is  learn¬ 
ing  a  language  which  it  will  soon  speak  with  more  nicety  than  the 
learned  can  speak  the  dead  languages  which  they  have  studied  with 
such  care  in  the  years  of  maturity.  And  what  is  it  to  learn  a  lan¬ 
guage  }  It  is  not  only  to  store  the  memory  with  hundreds  of  words, 
but,  also,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  to  note  the  peculiar  meaning  of  each 
of  these  words.  The  child,  says  St.  Augustine,  amid  its  cries  and 
sports,  notices  what  objects  correspond  to  the  words  it  hears  ;  it  does 
this  by  first  observing  the  natural  movements  of  the  body  which 
either  touch  or  point  out  the  objects  spoken  of,  and  in  course  of  time 
is  struck  with  the  recurrence  of  the  same  words  to  represent  particu¬ 
lar  objects.  True,  the  formation  of  the  brain  in  infancy  gives  a  won¬ 
derful  facility  in  receiving  impressions  of  such  images,  but  great  con¬ 
centration  of  mind  is  certainly  necessary  to  perceive  them  and  attach 
each  one  to  its  proper  object. 

Consider,  moreover,  how  infants  cling  to  those  who  flatter,  and 
avoid  those  who  contradict  them.  How  well  they  know  how  to  cry 
or  be  silent  to  get  what  they  want.  What  cunning  they  use,  and 
what  jealousy  they  already  feel.  I  have  seen,  says  St.  Augustine,  an 
infant  jealous.  It  was  as  yet  unable  to  speak,  bnt  looked  with  pale 
countenance  and  angry  eyes  upon  another  infant  nourished  at  its  side. 

You  may  be  sure  that  infants  know  more  than  is  generally  thought, 
and  they  may  be  given  by  means  of  words,  aided  by  tones  and  ges¬ 
tures,  a  desire  to  be  with  honest  and  virtuous  people  who  come  in 
their  way  rather  than  other  silly  persons  whom  they  may  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  loving.  You  may  point  out  to  them  with  horror  people  whom 
they  see  get  violently  angry  or  lose  their  self-control  in  any  way,  and 
indicate  your  admiration  of  those  whom  they  have  seen  act  prudently 
and  modestly  by  means  of  different  expressions  of  countenance  and 
tones  of  voice.  I  do  not  mistake  these  small  things  for  great  ones, 
but,  nevertheless,  these  first  indications  of  disposition  are  beginnings 
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that  should  not  be  ignored.  And  this  method  of  anticipating  the 
future  with  children,  though  its  results  be  scarcely  perceptible,  greatly 
facilitates  education. 

If  any  one  still  doubts  the  effect  that  these  first  prepossessions  of 
infancy  have  upon  the  mind,  he  has  only  to  call  to  mind  how  vivid 
and  tender,  even  down  to  old  age,  are  the  memories  of  what  is  loved 
in  childhood.  If,  instead  of  arousing  in  children  foolish  fears  of 
ghosts  and  spirits  that  only  weaken  their  delicate  brains  by  undue 
e.xcitcment,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  guided  by  the  fancies  of 
their  nurses  as  to  what  they  are  to  shun  or  desire,  soon  one  would 
make  it  an  object  to  give  them  always  a  pleasant  idea  of  the  good, 
and  an  aversion  to  the  bad  ;  this  prepossession  would  aid  greatly  in 
leading  them  to  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues  in  after-life.  Instead 
of  this  they  are  taught  to  be  afraid  of  a  priest  dressed  in  black,  they 
are  only  spoken  to  of  death  to  frighten  them,  and  told  that  at  night 
the  dead  return  in  dreadful  guise.  All  this  only  tends  to  give  them 
weak  and  cowardly  hearts,  and  pre-occupy  them  to  the  e.xclusion  of 
better  things. 

In  the  first  years  of  a  child’s  existence  the  most  important  thing 
is  to  take  care  of  its  health,  to  try  to  give  it  a  gentle  disposition  by 
well-chosen  food  and  the  regulations  of  a  simple  life.  Its  meals  should 
be  so  ordered  that  they  will  be  regular  and  come  often  enough  for  its 
needs.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  at  other  times,  for  that  would 
overload  the  stomach  while  digestion  is  going  on.  It  should  eat 
nothing  highly  seasoned,  for  that  would  excite  an  appetite  beyond  its 
needs  and  a  distaste  for  food  more  conducive  to  health.  Finally  it 
should  not  be  provided  with  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  food,  for 
a  number  of  courses  following  each  other  keep  up  the  appetite  after 
the  real  wants  are  satisfied. 

It  is  still  more  important  not  to  prevent  the  organs  from  strength¬ 
ening  naturally  by  over-taxing  the  mind,  to  avoid  anything  that  could 
arouse  the  passions,  and  to  gently  accustom  a  child  to  being  denied 
whatever  it*  shows  too  much  axiety  for,  so  that  it  may  never  hope  to 
obtain  its  desires. 

However  bad  the  natural  disposition  of  children  may  be,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  such  measures  to  keep  them  docile,  patient,  steady,  cheerful, 
and  tranquil.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  neglected  in  their  early 
years,  they  become  restless  and  excitable  for  life.  Their  passions 
are  making,  their  habits  being  formed,  and  the  soul  and  body  still 
tender  and  without  settled  inclinations  yield  readily  to  evil.  A 
second  original  sin  is  created  within  them  that  is  the  source  of  a 
thousand  evils  when  they  are  grown. 
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When  they  reach  an  age  when  reason  is  fully  developed  every  word 
spoken  to  them  should  tend  to  make  them  love  truth  and  feel  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  dissimulation  Therefore  no  deception  should  ever  be 
used  in  consoling  them  or  persuading  them  to  do  what  you  wish. 
By  such  a  course  they  would  be  taught  a  shyness  that  they  would 
never  forget.  They  should  be  governed  by  reason  as  far  as  possible. 

But  let  us  examine  more  closely  the  circumstances  of  children,  and 
consider  in  detail  what  is  best  for  them.  The  substance  of  their 
brains  is  soft,  but  hardening  every  day.  As  for  their  minds,  they 
know  nothing  ;  everything  is  new  to  them.  This  softness  of  the 
brain  renders  them  very  impressible,  and  the  constant  feeling  of  sur 
prise  and  novelty  makes  them  ev^er  ready  to  admire  and  very  curious. 
It  is  also  true  that  this  moist  and  soft  condition  of  the  brain,  sec¬ 
onded  by  its  heated  state,  causes  ready  and  continual  motive.  Hence 
ensues  the  restlessness  of  children  which  prevents  them  from  ever 
letting  their  minds  rest  on  a  particular  object  or  their  bodies  in  a 
particular  place 

On  the  other  hand,  children  not  yet  knowing  what  to  think  about, 
or  be  occupied  with,  notice  everything  but  speak  little,  unless  they 
have  been  encouraged  to  talk  a  great  deal,  and  against  this  special 
precautions  should  be  taken.  Often  the  very  pleasure  you  try  to  de¬ 
rive  from  children  is  a  means  of  spoiling  them.  They  get  into  the 
habit  of  venturing  to  utter  whatever  comes  into  their  minds,  and 
speaking  on  subjects  of  which  they  have  no  definite  knowledge. 
This  results  in  a  life  long  habit  of  judging  hastily,  and  talking  about 
matters  upon  which  they  have  no  clear  ideas, — two  very  objectionable 
mental  characteristics. 

Still  another  pernicious  effect  may  result  from  the  desire  of  de¬ 
riving  pleasure  from  children.  They  see  that  they  are  regarded  with 
leniency,  that  everything  they  do  is  noticed,  and  their  words  listened 
to  with  pleasure,  and  so  they  get  to  believe  that  the  world  will  always 
be  taken  up  with  them. 

At  this  age,  when  they  are  applauded,  and  have  never  known  con¬ 
tradiction,  they  indulge  in  delusive  hopes  that  prepare  the  way  for 
an  infinite  number  of  disappointments  in  after-life.  I  have  seen  chil¬ 
dren  who  thought  themselves  being  talked  about  whenever  there  was 
any  private  conversation,  because  they  had  often  found  it  so  in  simi¬ 
lar  instances.  They  imagine  that  everything  about  them  is  e.xtra- 
ordinary  and  admirable.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important,  while  you 
take  every  care  of  children,  not  to  let  them  see  that  you  give  them 
much  thought.  Make  them  see  that  it  is  through  kindness,  and  on 
account  of  their  need  of  being  put  in  the  right  way,  that  you  are  at- 
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tentive  to  them,  and  not  because  you  admire  their  intelligence.  Be 
content  to  form  their  minds  little  by  little  as  occasions  naturally  come 
up.  Whenever  you  can,  advance  the  mind  of  a  child  without  press¬ 
ing  it ;  you  ought  to  dread  doing  so,  for  the  danger  of  vanity  and 
presumption  always  outweighs  the  good  results  of  that  premature  de¬ 
velopment  which  attracts  so  much  attention. 

You  should  be  content  to  follow  and  assist  nature.  Children  have 
but  little  information,  and  so  should  not  be  urged  to  talk  ;  but  as 
they  are  ignorant  of  many  things,  they  have  many  questions  to  ask, 
and  ask  many.  It  is  enough  to  reply  carefully  to  them,  and  add 
some  little  illustrations  to  make  the  explanations  clearer  If  they* 
offer  an  opinion  on  a  subject  of  which  they  know  nothing,  they 
should  be  embarrassed  by  some  unexpected  question  that  will  show 
their  mistake  v/ithout  rudely  abashing  them.  At  the  same  time  they 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  they  are  more  approved  of  when 
they  hesitate,  and  ask  about  what  they  do  not  know  than  when  they 
decide  the  most  wisely.  This  is  the  way  to  instill  into  them,  along 
with  politeness,  true  modesty  and  a  contempt  for  the  arguments  so 
common  among  ignorant  young  people. 

As  Soon  as  their  reason  seems  in  any  degree  developed,  their  own 
experience  should  be  used  in  guarding  them  against  presumption. 
“  You  see,”  you  may  say,  “  how  much  more  reasonable  you  are  now 
than  you  were  a  year  ago  ;  in  another  year  you  will  understand  things 
that  to-day  you  are  incapable  of  understanding.  If  a  year  ago  you 
had  wished  to  decide  upon  matters  with  which  you  are  now  familiar, 
but  with  regard  to  which  you  were  then  ignorant,  you  would  have 
decided  badly.  You  would  have  been  wrong  in  aspiring  to  a  judg¬ 
ment  beyond  your  capacity.  It  is  the  same  way  to-day  with  the 
things  that  remain  for  you  to  learn.  You  will  see  some  day  how  im¬ 
perfect  your  present  judgments  are.  In  the  meantime  yield  to  the 
councils  of  persons  who  judge  as  you  will  judge  when  you  acquire 
their  age  and  experience. 

The  curiosity  of  children  is  a  natural  disposition  which  prepares 
the  way  for  education  ;  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  it.  For  example, 
when  they  see  a  mill  in  the  country  and  want  to  know  what  it  is,  you 
should  explain  to  them  how  the  food  that  sustains  life  is  prepared. 
When  they  see  reapers,  you  should  tell  them  what  the  reapers  are 
doing,  and  how  the  corn  is  cultivated  and  reproduces  itself  in  the 
earth.  In  the  city  they  see  shops  where  trades  are  being  pursued, 
and  different  kinds  of  goods  being  sold.  You  should  never  be 
wearied  by  their  questions.  They  are  opportunities  offered  to  you 
by  nature  herself  for  facilitating  education.  Show  that  you  are  glad 
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to  avail  yourself  of  them.  By  such  means  you  will  gradually  teach 
the  children  how  everything  that  is  of  use  to  mankind  and  upon 
which  commerce  terms  is  made.  Gradually,  without  special  study, 
they  will  learn  the  right  way  of  making  everything  that  is  around 
them  and  the  fair  price  of  each,  which  is  the  basis  of  true  economy. 
Such  knowledge  is  not  to  be  despised  by  any  one,  since  none  can 
afford  to  make  mistakes  in  their  expenditure,  but  it  is  indispensable 
for  girls. 


TENDENCY  TO  IMITATION.i 

The  ignorance  of  children,  with  their  brains  still  devoid  of  im¬ 
pressions,  and  their  lack  of  fixed  habits,  makes  them  pliable  and  in¬ 
clined  to  imitate  everything  they  see.  For  this  reason  it  is  especially 
important  to  put  only  good  models  before  them.  They  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  in  contact  only  with  persons  whose  example  wou’d 
be  suitable  for  them  to  follow ;  but  as  they  cannot  be  prevented  from 
seeing  some  objectionable  things,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  that 
can  be  taken,  their  attention  should  be  early  called  to  the  foolish  pre¬ 
sumption  of  such  vicious  or  unreasonable  people  as  have  no  reputa¬ 
tion  to  be  guarded.  They  should  be  shown  how  miserable  is  the  lot 
of  those  who  fail  to  cultivate  reason,  and  abandon  themselves  to 
their  passions,  however  much  they  are  despised,  and  how  justly  so. 
In  this  way,  without  giving  children  the  habit  of  judging  harshly, 
you  may  form  their  tastes,  and  make  them  susceptible  to  the  charms 
of  real  good  qualities.  Although  opening  their  eyes  to  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  people  whom  they  ought  to  respect  is  to  be  dreaded,  you 
should  not  be  slow  to  warn  them  about  particular  faults.  For, 
besides  the  fact  that  it  is  not  to  be  hoped,  and  would  not  be  right, 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  here 
below,  the  best  means  of  keeping  them  in  the  path  of  duty  is  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  the  necessity  of  bearing  with  the  faults  of  others. 
They  should  be  taught  that  these  faults  ought  not  to  be  judged  hastily, 
that  they  often  appear  greater  than  they  really  are  ;  that  they  are  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  good  qualities,  and  that  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
perfection  on  this  earth, — that  which  has  the  fewest  imperfections 
should  be  admired. 

Finally,  although  it  may  be  a  mistake  to  reserve  this  advice  for  the 
close,  they  should  be  given  good  principles,  and  prevented  from  imi- 

>  The  evils  to  which  Fenelon  here  alludes,  as  resulting  from  the  education  commonly 
given  girls,  have  been  enumerated  by  him  in  previous  chapter.  A  want  of  application, 
a  distaste  for  serious  pursuits,  or  undue  love  of  amusements,  and  an  excessive  curiosity 
are  those  upon  which  he  lays  most  stress. 
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tating  the  evil  that  presents  itself  to  them.  It  is  important  to  keep 
them  from  imitating  ridiculous  people,  for  such  mockery  implies 
something  low  and  contrary  to  good  feeling.  Children  are  especially 
liable  to  form  such  a  habit,  because  the  warmth  of  their  imaginations, 
the  suppleness  of  their  bodies,  and  their  lively  spirits  enable  them  to 
take  readily  all  sorts  of  positions  in  imitation  of  the  laughable  things 
they  see. 

This  inclination  produces  an  infinite  amount  of  evil  in  children 
when  they  are  given  over  to  the  charge  of  people  devoid  of  virtue 
who  do  not  restrain  themselves  before  them.  But  God  intended  this 
faculty  to  lead  them  to  yield  more  readily  to  good  influences  thrown 
around  them.  Often  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  them  what  you 
wish  them  to  do  without  speaking  a  word. 
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A  WANT,  AND  HOW  TO  MEET  IT. 

BY  L.  R.  KLEMM,  PH.  D., 

Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


It  is  a  trite,  yet  eminently  wis6  remark,  “The  boy  is  the  father  of 
the  man.”  The  man  is  to  be,  certainly  in  this  country,  the  citizen  of 
a  republic.  It  seems,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  the  boy,  and  for 
that  matter  the  girl  also,  should  acquire  something  of  that  which  is 
indispensable  in  the  future  citizen.  The  citizen  of  a  republic  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  subject  of  a  monarch  by  a  greater  number  of 
rights;  but  every  additional  right  is,  according  to  “  tlie  eternal  fit¬ 
ness  of  things,”  balanced  by  an  additional  civil  or  moral  duty.  The 
citizen  of  the  republic  is,  therefore,  under  greater  obligations  than 
the  subject  of  a  monarch. 

I  do  not  care  to  encumber  this  paper  with  an  enumeration  of  these 
rights  and  duties.  I  will  mention  only  one  which,  tliough  self- 
evident  as  it  may  be,  is  not  generally  understood.  Self  government 
demands  greater  e.xertion  ofi  the  part  of  the  individual  in  all  domains 
of  human  activity,  but,  above  all,  it  demands  a  higher  degree  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  culture,  both  for  the  enjoyment  of  gi eater  rights, 
and  the  fulfillment  of  higher  duties,  than  is  required  of  persons  in  a 
country  with  little  or  no  self-government.  This  reasoning  appears 
to  me  so  self-evident  that  I  hesitate  to  give  it  utterance. 

But  let  us  ask.  Is  it  generally  acknowledged  to  be  correct Do 
educational  officiaks,  leaders  of  educational  affairs  act  accordinglv 
It  appears  not.  With  much  complacency  and  satisfaction  it  is  said, — 
and  not  only  in  Fourth-of-July  orations, — “  Every  citizen  of  this  glori¬ 
ous  country  is  a  sovereign!”  This  savors  much  of  the  proverbial 
“  Civis  Rouianiun  cst !  ”  and  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  same  result, — 
that  is,  degeneration  of  the  individual  and  state. 

It  is  the  common  belief  in  all  strata  of  society,  that  the  mere  priv¬ 
ilege  of  being  a  citizen,  the  accident  of  birth,  is  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  An  extensive  preparation  does  not  seem  to  be 
required  or  needed.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  a  colored  or,  lor  that 
matter,  a  pale-faced  illiterate  voter,  whose  want  of  culture  stamps  him 
an  “  encyclopaedian  ignoramus,”  has  greater  rights  and  fewer  duties 
than  the  most  accomplished  and  cultured  lady, — this  fact  is  evidently 
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the  upshot  of  the  general  belief  referred  to.  We  trust  too  much  to 
the  “benign  influence  of  our  free  institutions.” 

We  sin  grievously  when  we  hasten  to  acquaint  our  children  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  but  remain  silent  upon  their  attendant 
duties.  Under  such  circumstances  the  rights  of  an  ignorant,  vicious 
person,  or  of  a  weak,  reed-like  character,  are  rights  no  longer  ;  they 
are  privileges  (private  rights). 

But  not  only  in  intellectual  culture  should  the  citizen  of  a  republic 
excel.  More  necessary  than  that  is  moral  or  ethical  culture.  No¬ 
where  is  the  noble  virtue,  obedience,  a  more  necessary  requisite  of 
citizenship  than  in  a  republic,  where  no  arbitrary  power  forces  obedi¬ 
ence,  but  where  the  law  is  made  and  executed  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves  ;  where  the  government  is  “  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.”  Without  strict  obedience  of  its  citizens  the  republic 
is  a  contradiction  in  itself. 

Obedience  is,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  upon  the  will-power,  and 
that  can  only  be  trained  in  early  youth.  Every  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  training  children  knows  this  ;  but  when  we  come  to  ask, 
how  is  the  will-power  best  to  be  trained,  the  most  contrary  answers 
will  be  heard,  I  do  not  care  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  refute  the  rod- 
argument  or  the  taffy-argument.  Let  me  say  at  once,  that  vioral 
xviU-pon'cr  must  derive  its  noiirisinnent  from  the  fountain  of  emotion. 

The  moral  will-power  can  be  steeled  in  no  more  rational  and  no 
more  appropriate  way  than  by  means  of  good  instruction  in  history. 
In  history  lie  stored  up  the  grand  examples  and  experiences  of  the 
past.  Youth  is  willing,  —  nay,  eager,  —  to  learn  them,  if  they  are 
brought  to  them,  not  as  mold  and  ashes,  but  as  living  creatures  and 
lifelike  actions.  And  with  the  aid  of  history  alone  can  be  proven 
the  grand  truth,  that  the  system  of  the  world  is  not  dependent  upon 
mere  senseless  play  of  mechanical  forces,  in  which  accidents,  or  cun¬ 
ning,  or  brutal  force  play  the  important  roles,  but  upon  an  immortal 
law  of  justice  and  truth,  and  that  he  is  mightiest  and  happiest  who 
succeeds  in  keeping  his  own  life  in  constant  harmony  with  these  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  the  entire  system  of  the  world. 

“  Man  meets,  both  in  the  ethical  and  physical  world,  a  number  of 
definite  laws  and  regulations.  If  he  does  not  heed  them,  he  injures 
himself, — he  inevitably  incurs  punishment,  for  these  laws  (as  we  may 
term  them)  are  so  wonderfully  constituted  and  adjusted  that  they  ex¬ 
ecute  themselves.  Punishment  for  their  violation  need  not  be  in¬ 
flicted  laboriously  and  arbitrarily  by  external  agencies,  but  follows 
with  necessity  as  an  inevitable  sequence.  Like  rocks  in  the  sea, 
amid  the  roaring  waves  of  human  existence,  these  eternal  ethical 
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laws  stand  unshaken  ;  and  however  often  the  billows  attempt  to 
wash  them  away,  surging  up  to  them  and  momentarily  covering 
them,  the  billows  always  recede  discouraged,  and  the  rocks  appear 
anew,  brighter,  and,  to  all  outward  appearances,  more  firmly  set 
than  ever.” 

These  words  of  a  noted  Swiss  writer  (Bitzious,  Jr.)  seem  to  indicate 
clearly  what  must  be  the  true  object  of  instruction  in  history.  The 
true  object  of  all  education,  in  fact,  seems  to  consist  in  making  the 
human  being  see  clearly  the  e.xistence  of  the  ethical  order  of  the 
w’orld,  which  is  subject  to  unchangeable  laws,  and  can  be  observed  in 
great  things  as  well  as  in  trifles.  History  will  be  the  most  effectual 
means  for  that  purpose.  Education  must  also  bring  to  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  the  greater  value  of  ideal  gifts,  and  their  prcferableness  to 
material  ones  in  all  conditions  of  life,  b'rom  this  will,  by  the  aid 
of  life’s  experience,  result  that  which  is  crystallized  in  the  one  word 
“  character.” 

Again,  history  is  the  most  effectual  means  to  that  end.  The 
rising  generation  must  get  historical  knowdedge,  if  not  for  these 
reasons,  then  certainly  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  re¬ 
public  and  'perpetuating  its  free  institutions.  The  future  can  be 
read  between  the  lines  of  the  records  of  the  past.  History  unfolds 
before  our  eyes  a  picture  of  what  past  generations  thought,  a.spired 
and  accomplished.  History  shows  us  our  own  errors,  and  these  are  all 
the  more  readily  seen  since  it  offers  us  a  standard  of  measurement 
in  the  errors  of  other  nations. 

History  affords,  without  artificial  preparation,  an  insight  into  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  characters,  aspirations,  and  destinies,  particularly  in  their 
combinations,  as  they  appear  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  It  gives 
knowledge  of  man,  creates  ethical  judgment,  promotes  political  edu¬ 
cation.  A  study  of  history  fits  our  children  for  a  place  in  the  world 
better  than  any  “  bread  and  butter  study”  will.  History  has  a  just 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  common  school  in  this 
country,  where  participation  in  public  life  and  the  business  of  state 
is  not  confined  to  officers  of  the  State,  but  where  every  citizen  by 
means  of  his  one  honest  vote  decides  the  destiny  of  his  country. 

History  is  a  relative  term.  Many  give  it  no  wider  meaning  than 
a  narration  of  events  that  happened  in  this  country  since  1776. 
This  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  pupils 
should  learn  more  history  than  that  of  the  United  States,  although 
that  much  is  more  than  many  of  them  ever  learn.  Mirroring  one’s 
self  in  one’s  own  accomplishments,  and  measuring  one’s  self  by  one’s 
own  deeds,  will  cause  that  fatal  kind  of  insanity  called  hallucination 
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of  grandeur,  specimens  of  which  can  be  noticed  in  all  strata  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  it  is  even  found  in  entire  nations,  notably  in  the  French. 
People  who  learn  no  other  history  than  that  of  their  own  country 
lose  the  best  and  most  significant  part  of  history.  They  have  no 
standard  of  measurement,  and  settle  back  into  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
placency  and  satisfaction  which  is  the  arch  foe  of  progress.  The  boy 
who  claimed  that  Washington  was  the  first  man,  and, .upon  being  re¬ 
minded  ot  Adam,  said,  “  Oh,  well,  if  you  mean  foreigners — ,”  that 
boy  is  not  an  imaginary  creation.  We  may  find  him  in  all  classes  of 
society,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  but  most  frequently  in  New 
England. 

The  poet  was  right  who  said,  “  In  small  circles  the  mind  remains 
small.”  The  wider  the  horizon  of  observation  and  thought  the  greater 
the  intelligence.  Notice  the  similarity  between  Physiology  and  Psy¬ 
chology.  Hunters  who  search  the  distance  have  a  far  vision  ;  book¬ 
worms  are  near-sighted.  Church-tower  patriotism  is  on  the  increase 
in  this  country.  New  York's  “Finest  Police  in  the  World,”  Kala¬ 
mazoo’s  “  Finest  Schoolhouse  in  the  World,”  and  like  expressions, 
are  all  grown  on  the  same  soil :  over-estimation  of  self,  want  of  a 
standard  of  measurement.  Let  the  future  citizen  of  the  republic  study 
the  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  France,  Germany,  and  England  ;  let 
him  compare  these  countries  with  his  own.  He  will  appreciate  his 
own  nation’s  noble  deeds  the  better,  and  judge  its  evil  tendencies 
the  more  justly,  the  more  he  learns  of  the  achievements  and  errors 
of  other  nations. 

How  little  this  self-evident  truth  is  understood  by  school-men  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  of  late,  the  study  of  history  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  replaced  by  trigonometry,  “  because  the  latter  has  a 
market-value.”  It  can  be  seen,  also,  from  school-statistics.  In  them 
is  found  documentary  evidence  to  the  startling  fact,  that  general  his¬ 
tory  is  not  taught  except  to  some  fortunate  few.  Hon.  L.  D.  Brown, 
the  commissioner  of  common  schools  of  Ohio,  states  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  in  1884 
was  762,755, — that  of  these  not  10  percent,  studied  United  States 
history;  namely,  69,985.  And  the  number  of  those  who  studied 
general  history  was  so  insignificant  that  he  saved  the  State  some 
humiliation  by  not  mentioning  the  paltry  few  hundred  who  attempted 
to  get  a  glimpse  at  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Educational  consideration.s,  then,  and  the  future  of  this  republic, 
our  country,  demand  that  the  young  generation  be  made  acquainted 
with  history.  The  nature  of  the  study  itself  demands  that  history 
be  taken  up  at  an  early  age,  —  say  at  12  years,  or  even  earlier.  In 
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higher  seats  of  learning  little  can  be  remedied,  if  the  student  does 
not  bring  with  him  that  comprehension  of  natural  history  and  polit¬ 
ical  institutions  which  alone  will  make  the  further  study  of  history 
profitable.  The  study  of  geography,  it  is  said,  must  be  based  upon 
a  solid  foundation  of  sense-perception  ;  this  maxim  holds  good  in  the 
study  of  history  :  a  comprehension  of  historical  actions  and  their 
motives  cannot  be  gained  unless  it  be  based  upon  a  lucid  understand¬ 
ing  of  institutions  and  events  of  the  day.  The  maxim,  “  From  the 
near  to  the  remote,”  is  applicable  in  the  teaching  of  history  as  in  other 
branches  of  study. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  study  of  history  should  begin 
early,  and  be  guided  well.  It  is  this, — the  student  comes  to  the  high 
school,  or  college,  with  the  firmly  laid  substructure  of  his  entire 
being.  He  comes  either  bent  upon  ideal  or  material  purposes.  His 
aspirations  have  a  certain  direction.  His  habits  are  formed.  His 
inclination  for  doing  work,  or  for  shirking  it,  is  developed.  In  nu¬ 
merous  cases  he  has  accustomed  himself  to  a  given  method  of  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge  which  cannot  be  changed.  He  is  even  endowed 
with  predilections  which  no  professor  of  history  would  find  possible 
to  counteract.  To  leave,  therefore,  the  most  important  branch  of 
study  for  the  upbuilding  of  character  to  those  few  fortunate  ones  who 
enter  secondary  schools  is,  to  term  it  mildly,  very  unwise.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  reiterate  that  but  few  ever  complete  the  course 
of  study  in  secondary  schools,  and  that  the  number  of  boys  who  enter 
secondary  common  schools  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  girls.  It  is  a  standing  reproach  to  our  system  of  schools  when 
we  hear  that  in  monarchical  Germany,  general  history  is  taught  below 
the  high  school. 

Now,  how  history  shoit/d  be  taught,  and  by  whom,  are  by  no  means 
indifferent  questions.  The  pupil  must,  first  of  all,  feel  some  of  that 
fire  of  enthusiasm,  of  that  warmth  of  conviction  and  ideality  which 
glows  in  the  breast  of  the  teacher.  Then  he  will  awaken, — then  he 
will  begin  to  work  for  himself,  with  himself,  and  upon  himself.  With¬ 
out  this  awakening,  without  this  self-activity,  all  work  in  school  is  in 
vain,  mechanical,  and  unprofitable.  Deep  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  faith  in  the  person  of  the  teacher, — yes,  faith,  pure  and  simple, — 
are  the  most  powerful  levers  in  all  school-work,  but  in  no  other  study 
are  they  more  directly  felt  than  in  history. 

With  this  I  have  mentioned  the  most  important  factor,  the  teacher. 
History  is  by  no  means  something  which  any  amateur  may  read  up 
to  day  and  teach  to-morrow.  It  is  a  conception  formed  of  many  per¬ 
ceptions  ;  it  is,  aphoristically  speaking,  an  inner  experience  which 
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must  have  become  the  teacher’s  own,  and  of  which  he  can  speak  as 
readily  and  vividly  as  of  an  experience  of  every-day  life.  A  true 
teacher  of  history  can  speak  of  the  Punic  wars  with  as  much  au¬ 
thority  and  decision  as  he  can  relate  events  which  happened  to  him¬ 
self  only  yesterday. 

If  he  can  do  that  he  will  teach  history  usefully,  with  reference  to 
the  present  time,  and  not  too  usefully  in  the  sense  in  which  it  be¬ 
comes  unhistorical  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  so  that  the  comprehension  of 
the  spirit  of  times  and  men  is  lost,  and  all  is  saturated  with  cant  and 
colored  with  predilections  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be 
a  teacher  of  history  ! 

In  no  country  is  history  taught  less  than  in  America,  and  in  no 
country  are  more  laws  made  and  broken  than  here.  The  former  is 
the  cause,  the  latter  the  effect. 

Nowhere  are  theory  and  method  wanting  now-a-days,  especially  not 
in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  The  machinery  of  the  State  works  more 
lively  than  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  though 
that  period  was  exceedingly  rich  in  action.  •  The  political  documents 
of  that  glorious  period  of  American  history,  from  1775-1789,  fill  no 
more  space  than  do  the  proceedings  of  one  uneventful  session  of 
Congress  now-a-days.  But  the  papers  written  by  the  founders  of  the 
Union  all  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  greatness,  and  show  in¬ 
delible  traces  of  the  life  and  actions  of  a  greater  race  than  ours, — 
greater  in  philosophic  insight,  greater  in  purity  of  motives,  greater 
in  deeds  and  aspirations.  To  rear  a  generation  like  the  one  that  laid 
the  firm  foundation  of  this  remarkable  structure,  the  United  States 
of  America,  must  be  our  object,  or  we  could  not  be  worthy  to  live 
under  its  protection. 

Dr.  Hilty,  of  Berne,  says  in  a  most  excellent  essay  on  instruction  in 
history :  “Above  all,  it  seems  to  me,  history  should  be  seen,  and  not 
merely  memorized.  It  should  not  consist  in  mere  names  and  dates, 
nor  in  bombastic,  glittering  generalities,  nor  yet  in  dry,  synoptical 
enumeration  of  events.  Th^tt  has  been  our  fate  under  the  hands  of 
an  amateur  in  history-teaching.  He  gave  us  his  home-made  synopsis, 
and  required  of  us  to  learn  by  heart  from  a  text-book  of  general 
history,  which  was,  like  all  text-books  ot  history,  superficial  to  a  fault,” 

It  must  be  the  object  of  the  teacher  of  history  to  make  the  matter 
of  instruction  objeetive,  so  that  it  may  become  nourishment  for  the 
imagination  of  the  pupil.  The  teacher  should  make  use  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  auxiliaries, — such  as  geographical  maps,  artistic  representations 
of  things  and  events.  He  should  consult  and  make  frequent  use  of 
standard  works  on  special  history,  and  induce  his  pupils  to  refer  to 
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them.  But  let  him  shun  the  “  terrible  temptation  ”  of  overloading 
the  memory  of  his  pupils  with  indigestible  dates  and  names,  which 
will  soon  be  forgotten,  and  only  have  the  fatal  effect  of  weakening 
the  memory.  Pupils  who  have  merely  memorized  history  will  not  be 
able  to  recall  historical  events  and  personages  with  accuracy  ;  they 
will  invariably  “  kill  the  wrong  man,  at  the  wrong  time,  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  for  the  wrong  reason.” 

The  greater  number  of  educated  persons  can,  shortly  after  leaving 
school,  recall  but  very  few  of  the  things  they  learned  by  no  other 
agency  than  the  printed  page  or  the  memory.  And  as  to  dates,  I 
dare  say,  none  remain  inalienable  property  of  the  learner  which  he 
can  at  any  time  command  or  turn  to  account.  How  few  pupils  ob¬ 
tain  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  or  of 
German,  F'rench,  and  English  life,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  no  period  of  history  is  ever  presented  in  its 
totality  in  schools  so  as  to  afford  a  bird’s-eye  view.  If  the  reader  be 
incredulous,  let  him,  in  the  company  of  friends  and  educated  persons, 
propose  such  questions  as  these  :  What  was  the  general  state  of 
affairs  in  P^urope  during  the  fifteenth  century  }  Who  was  Pope  then } 
Who  were  the  great  potentates  then  ?  W^hat  were  the  general 
boundaries  of  P" ranee,  Italy,  and  Germany  }  What  remarkable  events 
happened  during  that  time  ?  In  what  state  or  condition  was  law, 
art,  education,  religion,  or  industry  and  commerce  ?  Or  take  any 
other  century. 

The  reader  will  soon  find  how  vague  are  the  ideas  upon  historical 
facts  among  his  friends,  and  how  little  the  faculty  of  transferring 
one’s  thoughts  back  into  remote  periods  of  history  is  developed. 
How  can  it  be  when  the  pupils  in  school  are  fed  with  detached  facts, 
and  names  which  appear  to  them  in  no  other  connection,  than  that 
they  follow  each  other  chronologically.^  The  pupils  are  not  made  to 
see  the  causal  nexus  between  the  histories  of  different  nations.  His¬ 
torical  conceptions  which  are  vividly  imprinted  upon  the  memory, 
and  influence  mind  and  character  of  the  young,  are  never  the  result 
of  mere  dates  and  names,  or  of  synoptical  presentation.  There  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  the  synopsis  of  a  good  novel  and  the 
novel  itself. 

History  will  ever  remain  a  composition,  the  work  of  art  of  a  master. 
It  is  never  a  lifeless  photography  that  can  be  handed  around.  No 
one  can  grasp  or  represent  faithfully  the  events  of  even  a  single  year, 
with  all  its  simultaneous  facts  and  events,  just  as  they  occurred.  He 
will  be  obliged  to  combine  and  group  them,  and  thus  create  a  fancy 
picture  which  bears  the  true  features  only  in  its  general  character. 
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The  historian  and  the  teacher  of  history  are,  or  ought  to  be,  artists, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But  the  talent  to  create  clear  con¬ 
ceptions  and  vivid  inner  representations  of  historical  events,  and  to 
suggest  or  cause  them  in  the  imagination  of  others,  is  almost  as 
rare  as  creative  geniuses  are  in  the  art  of  poetry,  painting,  and 
sculpture.  Not  even  a  comprehension  of  the  desirability  of  such 
models  in  historical  presentation  is  found  frequently.  And  yet  we 
have  in  literature  admirable  masterpieces  of  historical  writing,  which 
can  be  recommended  heartily  to  teachers  and  pupils.  They  create 
indelible  impressions  upon  the  imagination.  Think  of  Thierry’s 
History  of  the  Merovingians,  Carlyle’s  Letters  and  Speeehes  of  Crom¬ 
well,  Carlyle’s  Freneh  Rei'olntion,  Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Peru,  and 
the  wonderfully  objective  description  of  the  beginning  of  Norman 
rule  in  England,  as  found  in  the  history  of  the  “  Abbey  of  St. 
Edmundsbury  ”  (in  Past  and  Present'). 

He  who  reads  these  books  will  get  a  positive  picture, — a  picture  in 
bold  relief  of  the  respective  times  and  of  the  persons  acting  in  them. 
Something  of  their  spirit  will  touch  him,  and  their  history  is  hence¬ 
forth  engraved  upon  the  tablet  of  his  memory,  as  is  an  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  Such  books  have  a  soul,  something  that  cannot  be  found  in  a 
text-book  of  history ;  the  latter  is  a  graveyard.  Only  masters  can 
produce  pieces  of  art ;  but  since  good  books  like  those  mentioned 
above,  and  many  others,  are  easily  accessible,  they  should  be  made 
auxiliaries  to  the  lessons  in  school  and  to  the  studies  at  home. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  urged,  let  the  pupils  read  and 
study  important  historical  documents.  They  have  a  peculiar,  con¬ 
vincing  power,  and  can  in  no  way  be  substituted  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  certainly  not  by  a  synopsis.  No  one  who  ever  read  the  (Swiss) 
Sempach  Letter,  or  the  (Augsburg)  Confession  of  Faith,  or  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  the  (F'rench)  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  or  Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  or  Lincoln’s  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Proclamation,  or  King  P'rederick  Wilhelm’s  Appeal  to  his  Peo¬ 
ple  (in  1812),  and  imbibed  some  of  the  spirit  that  dictated  these 
papers,  will  ever  forget  them,  or  their  leading  ideas  and  the  events 
connected  with  them.  The  very  fact  that  such  words  have  been 
used  ;  that  such  things  have  been  said ;  that  men  have  thus  made 
history,  will  indelibly  imprint  itself  upon  the  memory. 

How  many  educated  persons  are  able  to  give  the  leading  ideas  of 
these  immortal  documents }  Test  your  friends  by  the  fireside,  dear 
reader,  and  oh,  the  display  of  ignorance  you  will  notice  ! 

But  I  must  come  to  a  close.  Dr.  Hilty  says  in  substance  :  “  I 
make  this  ‘  heretic  ’  statement,  that  our  text  books  in  history  are 
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much  too  methodically  arranged.  They  permit  free  elbow-room  to 
neither  teacher  nor  pupils, — I  mean  free  scope  for  self-thinking  and 
self-activity.  They  make  all  original  development  next  to  impossible. 
The  better  the  text-book,  the  weaker  the  teacher.”  The  reader  may 
take  this  cum  grauo  salis,  and  try  to  digest  it. 

Summary.  —  My  object  has  .been  to  show,  (i)  that  knowledge  of 
history  is  a  requisite  of  good  citizenship  ;  (2)  that  good  instruction 
in  history  is  conducive  to  the  upbuilding  of  character;  (3)  that  his¬ 
tory  should,  therefore,  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  ;  (4)  that 
instruction  in  history  should  begin  earlier  than  is  commonly  done ; 
C5)  that  it  should  not  be  confined  to  history  of  our  own  country,  be¬ 
cause  that  would  engender  megalomania  ;  (6)  that  the  teaclier  of 
history  must  be  a  true  teacher,  not  a  text-book  rider  ;  (7)  that  in¬ 
struction  in  history  should  be  assisted  by  references  to  noteworthy 
books  on  special  history  and  distinguished  historical  documents. 
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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

BY  FRANCES  C.  SPARHAWK. 

A  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  child  of  eight 
years  old  forgot  his  studies,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  his  sports, 
in  a  book  which  one  day  he  picked  up’from  an  old-fashioned  window- 
seat  in  his  father’s  parlor.  The  book  was  a  Treatise  upon  Drawing; 
it  was  The  Jesuit's  Perspective.  The  boy  made  himself  so  com¬ 
pletely  master  of  the  rules  there  laid  down  that  he  himself  says  that 
he  never  had  occasion  to  study  any  other  treatise  on  that  subject  ;  and 
when  he  asserted  that  he  need  not  study  a  subject,  it  was  because  it 
was  really  mastered. 

At  once  the  boy  attempted  to  put  his  knowledge  into  practice  by 
drawing  the  school  at  Plympton,  of  which  his  father  was  master. 
And  he  did  it  so  well  that  the  latter  said,  in  speaking  of  it,  “  This 
exemplifies  what  the  author  of  Perspective  asserts  in  his  preface, — 
that  by  observing  the  rules  laid  down  in  his  book  a  man  may  do  won¬ 
ders,  for  this  is  wonderful.”  After  this  the  little  boy  began  to  take 
portraits  of  his  friends  and  companions,  and  even  at  that  age  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  it  pretty  well. 

This  little  English  boy,  a  native  of  Plympton,  in  beautiful  Devon¬ 
shire,  was  Joshua  Reynolds.  There  is  a  curious  story  connected 
with  his  first  name.  His  father,  who  had  a  small  income  and  a  large 
family,  believed  that  if  he  gave  one  of  his  children  an  uncommon 
Christian  name  the  child  might  some  time  in  his  life  meet  with  his 
double  in  regard  to  name  in  a  person  who  had  wealth  and  no  family 
of  his  own,  and  who  would,  therefore,  be  interested  in  bis  young 
namesake,  perhaps  even  to  the  point  of  leaving  him  his  money. 
This  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  that  age  which  believed 
so  fully  in  patronage.  No  prophetic  voice  whispered  to  Mr.  Reynolds 
that  sixty  eight  years  later  this  son  of  his  would  be  laid  in  his  grave 
illustrious,  and  that  three  dukes,  two  marquises,  and  five  others  of  the 
nobility  would  be  his  pall -bearers. 

In  1746,  when  Joshua  was  twenty-three,  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  to  build  up  his  own  fortunes  as  best  he  might.  For  six  years  he 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Hudson,  who,  although  he  was  a  painter  of  only 
fair  ability,  ranked  high  in  the  low  state  of  art  in  England  at  that 
time.  Already  Reynolds  had  done  work  which,  in  his  later  years,  he 
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recognized  as  good.  After  his  father’s  death  he  spent  between  two 
and  three  years,  partly  in  Devonshire  and  partly  in  London  ;  then, 
by  the  invitation  of  friends,  he  went  to  Rome. 

His  studies  and  the  result  of  them,  given  in  his  lectures,  have  a 
special  interest  today  from  a  constant  and  close  connection  that  he 
is  always  showing  between  brain-labor  and  hand  labor.  He  shows 
that  attention  is  what  is  demanded,  that  concentration  is  the  multiple 
which  turns  little  things  into  great  ones.  This  attention  of  the 
mind  to  the  fingers,  and  of  the  fingers  to  the  skillful  rendering  of  the 
work  before  them,  is  the  burden  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynokhs’  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  this  trend  makes  the  record  of  his  own  method  of  progress 
interesting  to  every  one  who  cares  to  see  that  even  in  the  highest 
arts,  as  in  the  lowest, — 

“  The  strong,  working  hand  makes  strong  the  working  brain.” 

At  this  time,  when  the  subject  of  schools  for  mechanics  is  so  much 
under  discussion,  his  testimony  is  not  inajipropriate. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  when  Reynolds  first  went  to  Rome 
he  was  not  able  with  his  genius  and  his  training,  at  once  to  apj^recia  e 
Raphael,  although  he  had  been  prepared  to  find  him  superior  to  i 
other  painters,  ancient  or  modern,  and  although  he  soon  came  back 
to  almost,  if  not  quite,  his  preconceived  judgment.  His  descriptio 
of  his  own  feelings  at  his  first  sight  of  the  great  master,  and  his 
frank  confession  of  their  cause  in  his  own  failings,  are  good  illustra¬ 
tions  of  his  openness  to  conviction  and  his  eagerness  for  more  knowl¬ 
edge.  Reynolds  says  at  that  time,  although  he  was  disappointed  and 
mortified  at  not  being  enraptured  with  Raphael,  he  did  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  imagine  that  Raphael’s  paintings  owed  their  reputation  to  men’s 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  but  felt  that  his  own  want  of  apjircciation 
was  one  of  the  greatest  humiliations  that  he  had  ever  met  with,  and 
that  these  works  were  executed  upon  principles  that  he  was  ignorant 
of.  He  saw  that  he  must  unlearn  all  that  he  had  learned,  and  be¬ 
come  in  this  art,  as  he  reverently  quotes,  as  a  little  child.  He  began 
to  copy  the  Raphaels,  and  endeavored  to  admire  them  and  see  their 
merits,  until  more  and  more  these  really  dawned  upon  him.  Then 
he  perceived  that  the  reason  why  he  had  not  recognized  them  at  first 
was  because  these  excellencies,  instead  of  being  tlorid  and  super¬ 
ficial,  were  deep  and  lasting. 

While  Reynolds  was  at  Rome  he  did  not  spend  all  his  time  me  as 
uring  statues  and  copying  pictures.  He  called  this  wt.olesale  copy 
ing  “a  delusive  kind  of  industry  whicn  occupies  one’s  fingers,  and 
lets  his  mind  go  to  sleep  over  his  work.”  All  mere  copying  must  be 
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this ;  it  is  the  desire  for  improvement  that  keeps  the  mind  awake. 
Reynolds  spent  his  time  in  examining  the  excellencies  of  the  great 
masters,  and  not  so  much  in  trying  to  copy  their  touches  as  in  trying 
to  get  at  the  laws  of  beauty  and  harmony  which  lay  behind  these. 

He  said,  afterward,  that  from  the  works  of  Titian  and  Correggio  and 
others  he  learned  that  certain  niceties  of  expression,  that  he  had 
formerly  considered  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  could  be  obtained.  In 
his  “  Notes  on  Painting  ’’  he  gives  an  account  of  how,  later,  at  Venice, 
he  studied  the  principles  upon  which  the  masters  of  light  and  shadow 
proceeded.  It  is  by  his  constant  speaking  of  putting  mind  into 
work  that  he  show:;  how  the  work  ought  to  and  can  arouse  the  mind. 

He  gives  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese  as  among  the  first  masters  who 
reduced  this  light  and  shade  to  a  system,  and  he  explains  the  way  in 
which  he  studied  into  tceir  principles,  “  When  I  observed  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  any  picture,”  he  says,  “  I 
took  a  leaf  of  my  pocket  book  and  darkened  every  part  of  it  in  the 
same  gradation  of  light  and  shade  as  the  picture,  leaving  the  white 
paper  untouched  to  represent  the  light,  and  this  without  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  or  to  the  drawing  of  the  figures.  A  few  trials  of 
this  kind  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  method  of  their  conduct  in  the 
management  of  their  lights.  After  a  few  experiments  I  found  the 
paper  blotted  nearly  alike.  Their  general  practice  appeared  to  be  to 
allow  not  above  a  quarter  of  the  picture  for  the  light,  including  in 
this  portion  both  the  principal  and  the  secondary'  lights  ;  another 
quarter  to  be  as  dark  as  possible,  and  the  remaining  half  mezzotint, 
or  half-shadow.  By  these  means,”  he  adds,  “you  may  likewise  re¬ 
mark  the  various  forms  and  shapes  of  those  lights,  as  well  as  the 
object  upon  which  they  are  flung,  whether  a  figure,  or  the  sky,  a 
while  napkin,  animals,  or  utensils,  often  introduced  for  this  purpose 
only.  Such  a  blotted  paper,  held  at  a  distance  from  the  eye,  will  be 
seen  to  be  something  excellent  for  the  disposition  of  light  and 
shadow,  though  the  observer  cannot  distinguish  whether  it  treats  of 
history,  a  portrait,  a  landscape,  dead  game,  or  anything  else,  for  the 
same  principles  extend  to  every  branch  of  the  art.”  He  adds  that 
the  exactness  of  his  division  of  light  and  shade  was  of  no  great  con- 
quence  ;  that  the  important  thing  was  the  mode  of  examining  the 
pictures  and  the  suggestion  of  how  to  learn  the  principles  upon 
which  the  artists  worked. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  Sir  Joshua’s  rapid  rise  in  fame  upon  ^ 
his  return  to  London  in  1752,  of  his  social  qualities,  of  his  intimacy 
with  Doctor  Johnson  and  many  other  famous  men.  He  was  skillful 
in  portraiture,  but  he  was  not  content  with  the  mere  superficial  re- 
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semblance,  he  brought  out  the  characteristics  of  his  sitters  as  if  their 
minds  and  habits  and  manners  had  been  put  upon  canvas,  so  that  it 
is  the  people  themselves  who  look  out  from  the  frames,  and  not  merely 
a  representation  of  their  features  and  coloring.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  colors  have  faded  in  the  greater  part  of  his  pictures ;  the  very 
most  has  been  made  of  the  few  instances  in  which  this  has  happened. 
And  even  in  Titian  and  Vandyke  this  fading  has  been  found.  Sir 
Joshua  was  always  trying  e.xperiments  with  colors,  which  fact  per¬ 
haps  explains  the  uneven  durability  of  his  work.  “My  fickleness  in 
the  mode  of  coloring,”  he  says,  “arose  from  an  eager  desire  to  attain 
the  highest  excellence.”  He  did  this  in  the  richness  and  mellowness 
of  his  tints.  He  was  so  anxious  to  find  out  the  method  of  the  V’^ene- 
tian  painters  that  he  destroyed  some  of  their  valuable  pictures  in  his 
possession  by  rubbing  out  the  various  layers  of  color  in  order  to  study 
coloring. 

But  it  is  his  connection  with  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  for 
fifteen  years  he  was  president,  that  is  especially  to  be  recorded, 
h'or,  in  his  annual  discourses  to  the  students,  as  well  as  in  his  “Notes 
on  Painting,”  he  reveals  not  only  a  knowledge  of  his  art,  but  a  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  principles  underlying  all  art.  His  rules  for  tlie 
students  are  of  so  general  application,  and  take  such  breaddi  of  view 
of  the  subject,  that  young  artists  would  do  well  to  study  them  care¬ 
fully.  But  they  also  give,  incidentally,  principles  which  should  gov¬ 
ern  all  handicraft  also,  and,  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  they  are  of 
interest  in  studying  the  question  of  how  far  handicraft  may  help 
education. 

Sir  Joshua  divides  the  life  of  the  artist  into  three  d  stinct  periods. 
The  first  includes  facility  in  drawing  any  object,  a  fair  management 
of  colors,  and  an  acquaintance  witli  the  most  simple  and  obvious 
rules  of  composition.  In  this  stage  he  recommends  implicit  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  rules  of  art,  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  great  mas- 
t  'rs, — imitation,  not  criticism.  For,  however  much  liberty  the  pupils, 
when  they  themselves  have  become  masters,  may  take  to  break 
through  these  rules,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  the  student  who 
begins  by  presuming  upon  his  own  sense  has  ended  his  stiulies  as 
soon  as  he  has  begun  them.  “  Rules,”  he  says,  “are  not  ‘  fetters  of 
genius,’ — they  are  fetters  only  to  men  of  no  genius  ” 

A  mechanical  facility  in  composing  at  the  expense  of '  real  excel¬ 
lence  he  considers  not  desirable.  He  differs  also  in  one  particular 
from  the  method  pursued  in  all  the  academies  that  he  ever  visited, 
for  he  says  that  it  is  an  error  that  students  are  not  directed  to  draw 
exactly  from  the  living  models  before  them,  instead  of  making  the 
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drawing  rather  of  what  they  think  the  figure  ought  to  be  than  of 
what  it  appe  irs.  He  thinks  this  habit  the  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  many  young  men  of  real  ability,  and  believes  that  a  habit  of  draw¬ 
ing  correctly  what  one  sees  will  give  a  proportionable  power  of  draw¬ 
ing  correctly  what  one  imagines.  He  says,  “  He  who  endeavors  to 
copy  nicely  the  figure  before  him  not  only  acquires  the  habit  of  pre¬ 
cision,  but  is  continually  advancing  in  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
figure;  and  though  he  seems  to  superficial  observers  to  make  a 
slower  progress,  he  will  be  found  at  last  capable  of  adding,  without 
running  into  capricious  wildness,  the  grace  and  beauty  necessary  to 
finished  works,  and  which  cannot  be  acquired  by  moderns,  as  it  was 
not  by  the  ancients,  without  attentive  and  well-compared  study  of  the 
human  form.  This  method  can  be  detrimental  only  where  there  are 
few  living  forms  to  copy,  for  then  students  may  by  habit  be  taught  to 
overlook  defects.” 

Sir  Joshua  called  this  first  period  in  painting  the  grammar  of  the 
art,  for  he  says  that  the  power  of  drawing,  modelling,  and  using 
colors  is  its  language. 

In  the  second  period  of  study  the  business  of  the  artist  is  to  col¬ 
lect  subjects  for  expression,  and  to  learn  what  has  been  done  before 
his  own  time.  In  this  period  he  passes  from  the  instruction  of  a 
special  master  to  that  of  the  art  itself ;  and  here  he  should  not  take 
one  great  school  as  a  model,  but  should  study  all,  to  find  the  beauties 
and  to  avoid  the  defects  of  each.  And  so  there  will  come  to  him, 
through  the  union  of  this  knowledge  with  imagination,  that  ideal  of 
perfection  which  he  is  to  follow. 

There  is  no  danger  of  studying  great  works  too  much, — the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  h(nv  to  study  to  advantage.  Copying  should  not  be  entirely 
excluded,  but  it  should  be  subordinate.  “Try  to  copy  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  great  masters,”  says  Reynolds,  “instead  of  merely  their 
touches.  Instead  of  treading  in  their  footsteps,  endeavor  only  to 
keep  the  same  road  ;  labor  to  invent  on  their  general  principles  and 
.in  their  way  of  thinking.  Consider  how  Michael  Angelo,  or  Raphael, 
would  have  treated  the  subject,  and  in  your  own  mind  enter  into 
a  kind  of  competition  by  making  a  companion  to  any  picture  that 
you  consider  a  model.  Then  carefully  compare  the  two.  Only  am¬ 
bition  to  be  a  master  in  the  art  can  compensate  for  the  mortification 
that  must  follow  such  a  compariso.i.  Hut  nothing  shows  one  so 
clearly  where  he  stands,  and  the  very  steps  of  the  path  that  he  should 
follow. 

The  third  and  last  period  of  artistic  life,  he  says,  emancipates  the 
student  from  any  authority  that  he  does  not  himself  judge  supported 
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by  reason  ;  for,  in  this  period,  he  is  his  own  judge.  Formerly  he 
sought  to  confine  all  excellencies  into  one  ideal  of  perfection.  “  But 
now,”  says  the  artist,  “  he  is  to  discriminate  perfections  that  are  in¬ 
compatible,  to  regard  himself  in  the  rank  with  those  masters  who 
before  were  his  teachers,  and  to  dominate  over  those  rules  to  which 
once  he  submitted.  He  no  longer  compares  different  performances 
of  art,  but  examines  art  itself  by  the  standard  of  nature,  correcting 
errors,  and,  so  far  as  he  can,  himself  adding  what  is  needed  for  perfec¬ 
tion.  He  is  now  disciplined,  and  need  not  fear  to  try  the  power  of 
his  imagination.” 

Sir  Joshua  argues  that,  although  the  pencil  must  be  the  student’s 
constant  companion,  it  is  by  the  brush  that  he  hopes  for  eminence, 
and  for  this  reason  he  advises  painting  studies  instead  of  drawing 
them.  Like  all  who  attain  greatness,  he  is  a  believer  in  work,  and 
in  not  waiting  for  inspiration.  “  Nothing  is  denied  to  well  directed 
labor,”  he  says  ;  “  nothing  is  to  be  obtained  without  it.” 

With  that  high  ideal  that  lives  always  in  the  heart  of  a  genuine 
artist,  —  be  he  poet,  painter,  or  musician,  —  he  speaks  of  what  a 
painter’s  object  should  be ;  he  says  that  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
amuse  men  with  the  minute  neatness  of  his  imitations,  the  artist 
must  endeavor  to  improve  them  by  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas;  that 
instead  of  seeking  praise  by  deceiving  the  sense  of  the  superficial 
spectator,  he  must  strive  for  fame  by  captivating  the  imagination. 

In  the  acquirement  of  style,  practice  is  everything.  Only  experi¬ 
ence  can  discover  in  the  perfection  and  beauty  that  are  on  every  side 
what  is  deformed  in  nature,  and  can  rise  above  singular  forms,  par¬ 
ticularities,  and  details.  “Only  long  practice,”  he  says,  “enables  an 
artist  to  see  the  defects  in  the  most  beautiful  actual  forms,  and  so  to 
compare  and  combine  as  to  get  an  ideal  of  perfection.  By  this  means 
Phidias  won  his  fame.”  “  Bacon,  indeed,”  he  adds,  “  declares  that  a 
painter  must  work  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  and  not  by  rule.  But  Bacon 
studies  brevity  to  excess,  and  therefore  his  meaning  is  sometimes 
doubtful.  P'or  there  is  a  rule  of  nature  to  contradict  which  is  to  fall 
into  deformity.”  Whenever  anything  is  done  beyond  this  rule  it  is 
in  virtue  of  some  other  rule  which  is  followed  along  with  it,  but  does 
not  contradict  it.  Everything  wrought  with  certainty  is  wrought 
upon  some  principle,  else  it  could  not  be  repeated ;  and  that  principle 
every  man  finds  out,  not  by  “felicity”  or  successful  hazard,  but  by 
care  and  sagacity. 

If  the  aim  of  a  painter  were  merely  to  deceive  the  eye,  his  minute¬ 
ness  would  assure  his  success.  But  genius  appeals  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  to  the  heart.  Such  an  artist  paints  with  a  firm  and 
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determined  outline  always  ;  but  he  never  so  catches  the  senses  by 
details  that  he  destroys  that  grand  unity  of  effect  which  alone  has 
power  to  awaken  deep  feeling.  He  makes  no  ostentation  of  means  ; 
his  aim  is  only  to  make  the  result  felt.  It  is  the  inferior  artist  who 
tries  to  draw  attention  to  every  detail  of  his  industry.  In  the  works 
of  such  everything  appears  studied.  “  The  ignorant,”  adds  Sir 
Joshua,  “  often  turn  away  from  such  pictures  with  wonder  in  their 
mouths,  and  indifference  in  their  hearts.” 

Sir  Joshua  illustrates  well  why  an  historical  painter  should  some¬ 
times  deviate  from  historical  accuracy.  “The  painter  of  history,” 
he  says,  “shows  the  man  through  his  actions;  he  has  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  an  historian  or  an  essayist  has  to  lead  up  to  a  climax  ;  he 
has  a  moment  of  action  only  in  which  to  seize  his  character  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  effect.”  Then  he  recites  the  painting  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  Paul  before  P'elix.  Paul’s  eloquence  was  so  powerful,  his  character 
so  strong,  his  purpose  so  elevated,  his  courage  so  invincible,  he  says, 
that  in  reading  of  him,  as  in  listening  to  him,  one  must  forget  the 
fact  stated  that  his  bodily  presence  was  mean.  His  soul  informs  and 
oversweeps  his  body,  and  it  is  this  soul  of  Paul  that  the  painter  is  to 
represent.  But  he  cannot  paint  his  eloquence,  his  purpose,  nor  his 
steady  courage ;  it  is  only  the  character  resulting  from  these,  and 
only  a  momentary  expression  of  that  character  that  he  can  touch.  It 
is  really  true  that  at  a  man’s  grandest  moments  there  seems  to  come 
to  him  an  actual  physical  expansion,  and  it  is  with  this  idea,  under 
this  aspect,  that  the  painter  justly  represents  Paul.  In  this  way  he 
gives  the  truth  better  than  realism  could  give  it,  because  he  grasps 
actualities  that,  though  beyond  physical  sight,  are  potent  in  influ¬ 
encing  impressions.  P'or  it  was  not  before  insignificance  in  either 
subject  or  speaker  that  the  Roman  P'elix  trembled.  In  the  same  way 
Reynolds  says,  that  if  King  John  of  Phigland  had  been  outwardly  an 
Apollo  the  historical  painter  could  not  forbear  putting  a  touch  of 
meanness  and  cringing  into  his  aspect.  The  artist  would  be  right, 
too,  for  it  was  certainly  there,  brought  out  more  and  more  plainly  by 
his  life,  however  physical  perfections  might  have  veiled  it  to  unob¬ 
servant  eyes. 

He  agrees  in  the  opinion  that  places  highest  the  three  great  schools 
of  the  epic  style  of  painting, — the  Roman,  the  P'lorentine,  and  the 
Bolognese.  He  says  that  the  best  of  the  P'rench  school, —  Poussin, 
Le  Sueur,  and  Le  lirun, — have  formed  themselves  upon  these  models. 
He  places  next,  the  Venetian,  the  P'lemish,  and  the  Dutch  schools, 
though  “  in  a  very  different  style  of  excellence,  all  professing  to  de¬ 
part  from  the  great  purposes  of  painting  and  catching  at  applause  by 
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inferior  qualities  ”  He  puts  the  Venetians  in  the  lower  class,  not 
from  inferiority  of  skill,  but  of  motive.  He  complains  that  they  aim 
to  dazzle  rather  than  to  touch,  and  says  that  their  <;reat  elej;ance  is 
beneath  the  grand  simplicity,  almost  severity,  of  a  liigher  purpose. 
He  cites  Tintoret  and  Paul  Veronese  as  examples,  but  excepts  Titian 
because  “there  is  a  sort  of  senatorial  dignity  about  him  which,  how¬ 
ever  awkward  in  his  imitators,  seems  to  become  him  exceedingly. 
His  portaits  alone,  from  the  nobleness  and  simplicity  of  character, 
which  he  always  gave  them,  will  entitle  him  to  the  greatest  respect, 
and  he  undoubtedly  stands  in  the  first  rank  in  this  branch  of  the  art.” 

The  grand  style  does  not  readily  admit  of  innovations,  but  the 
ornamental,  more  pliant,  may  sometimes  borrow  to  advantage  from 
the  grand. 

The  Composite  he  calls  “  a  perilous  attempt,  in  which  Correggio 
has  been,  perhaps,  most  successful.”  Guido,  he  says,  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  in  this  style,  either  from  want  of  knowing  how  to 
adapt  his  subject  to  his  powers,  or  because  he  has  tried  to  preserve 
beauty  at  the  expense  of  expression.  Ludovico  Carracci,  on  the 
other  hand,  uses  the  ornamental  style  to  soften  the  severity  of  the 
other.  He  studied  both  Correggio  and  the  Venetian  i)ainters,  and 
learned  the  secrets  of  their  effects  ;  but  he  took  from  each  only  what 
would  embellish,  but  not  overpower,  his  own  manly  strength  and 
energy, 

Reynolds  points  out  that  in  fresco  minute  elegancies  are  excluded, 
and  yet  that  it  is  upon  works  in  fresco  that  the  fame  of  the  greatest 
masters  depends,  as  the  pictures  of  Michael  Angelo  and  of  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican,  and  the  Cartoons,  although  the  latter  are  not  strictly 
fresco.  If  these  were  destroyed,  the  best  part  of  the  reputation  of 
these  painters  would  go  with  them,  for  these  justly  rank  as  the 
greatest  efforts  of  art  in  the  world,  and  in  these  the  excellencies  of 
the  higher  style  may  be  studied.  Raphael’s  easel  works  are  not 
prized  like  his  frescoes,  says  Sir  Joshua,  for  though  he  came  to 
embellish  more  and  more,  he  was  never  perfect  enough  to  be  imitated 
in  this.  “  He  was  never  able  to  conquer  perfectly  that  dryness,  or 
even  littleness,  of  manner  which  he  had  caught  from  his  master. 
He  never  acquired  that  nicety  of  taste  in  colors,  that  breadth  of 
light  and  shadow,  that  art  of  uniting  light  to  light,  and  shadow  to 
shadow,  so  as  to  make  the  objects  rise  out  of  the  ground  with  that 
plentitude  of  effect  so  admired  in  Correggio.”  Reynolds  declares 
that  Raphael  in  oil  and  in  fresco  were  two  different  beings,  and  that 
it  is  only  in  the  “Transfiguration  ”  that  he  does  not  show  deficiencies 
when  he  works  in  the  former.  It  is  to  Michael  Angelo,  he  asserts. 
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that  we  owe  even  the  existence  of  Raphael  as  we  know  him,  for  it  is 
to  Michael  Angelo  that  Raphael  owes  the  grandeur  of  his  style. 
Through  the  great  master  the  younger  artist  learned  to  elevate  his 
thoughts  and  dignify  his  subjects.  Comparing  the  two,  Reynolds 
says:  “Although  Raphael  is  upon  many  points  the  more  finished, 
yet  he  never,  like  Michael  Angelo,  takes  such  firm  hold  and  entire 
possession  of  the  mind  as  to  make  us  desire  nothing  else  and  feel 
nothing  wanting.” 

Speaking  of  the  original,  or,  as  Reynolds  puts  it,  the  characteristic 
st}le,  he  gives  Salvator  Rosa  a  prominent  place.  For  the  nature  that 
Rosa  gives  us,  though  devoid  of  grace,  elegance,  and  simplicity,  and 
without  the  dignity  of  the  grand  style,  yet  has,  he  says,  “a  sort  of 
dignity  that  belongs  to  savage  nature.”  Yet  his  strong  point  is  a 
perfect  correspondence  between  his  subjects  and  his  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  them.  “  Everything  is  of  a  j)iece,”  says  Reynolds  ;  “  his  rocks, 
trees,  even  his  handling,  have  the  same  rude  and  wild  character 
that  animates  his  figures.”  Of  Rubens  he  says  that  his  faults,  in  a 
certain  degree,  neutralize  each  other,  yet  ui  him  the  subordinate 
style  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  that  the  richness,  harmony, 
and  brilliancy  are  so  dazzling  that  when  one  looks  at  the  pictures  one 
either  forgets  all  deficiencies  or  feels  that  they  have  been  com¬ 
pensated  for. 

Reynolds  speaks  also  of  two  other  styles,  either  of  which  a  student 
may  adopt  without  lowering  the  dignity  of  his  art, —  the  first  com¬ 
bines  the  higher  excellencies  and  embellishes  them  to-  the  greatest 
advantage  ;  the  other  takes  hold  of  but  one  of  these  excellencies, 
and  carries  that  to  the  highest  degree. 

Sir  Joshua  devotes  his  sixth  lecture  to  “  Imitation,”  which  he  ex¬ 
plains  not  to  mean  imitation  in  its  larger  sense,  but  simply  the  fol¬ 
lowing  of  other  masters,  and  the  advantage  to  be  drawn  from  the 
study  of  their  works. 

He  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  the  east  the  ruins  of  beautiful  edifices 
are  always  looked  upon  with  superstition  by  the  ignorant  inhabitants 
of  those  countries,  who  tell  travelers  that  these  palaces  were  built 
by  magicians.  They  cannot  bridge  the  gulf  between  their  own  abili¬ 
ties  and  such  works  of  art,  except  by  supposing  an  exertion  of  super¬ 
natural  power.  This  is  something  of  the  same  idea  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  about  artists,  says  Sir  Joshua  ;  they  suppose  their  power 
to  be  pure  inspiration,  above  the  reach  of  rules,  and  only  to  be  de¬ 
graded  by  them.  And  artists  themselves  are  not  always  anxious  to 
correct  this  impression  ;  few  are  averse  to  being  considered  among 
those  born  great. 
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He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  student,  conscious  of 
his  need  for  study,  drops  his  pencil  in  despair  when  he  hears  such 
scorn  of  imitations  and  such  encomiums  upon  inspiration.  His 
secret  convictions  point  toward  the  inspiration  of  work,  but  neither 
experience  nor  success  have  yet  given  him  reliance  upon  his  own 
judgment.  But  if  artists  made  no  use  of  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  them,  art  would  be  always  in  its  infancy.  One 
must  of  course  imitate  nature,  and  as  the  painters  whom  he  studies 
show  him  the  shortest  way  of  arriving  at  her  perfections,  he  plants 
himself  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  their  discoveries.  For  perfec¬ 
tion  of  execution  there  is  nothing  but  toil ;  but  the  intellectual  side 
of  ’.he  art  is  far  from  easy,  and  a  study  of  the  choice  which  great 
minds  make  of  what  is  grand  or  beautiful  in  nature  makes  an  artist 
secure  in  his  knowledge  of  his  subject,  gives  him  the  self-reliance 
necessary  to  walk  confidently  in  the  path  he  judges  to  be  right,  and 
saves  him  from  the  timidity  of  conscious  ignorance  or  the  conceit  of  ' 
unconscious.  “  Raphael,”  he  adds,  “  began  by  imitating  exactly  the 
manner  of  Pietro  Perugino,  under  whom  he  studied  ;  but  soon,  with 
higher  views,  he  imitated  the  grand  outline  of  Michael  Angelo,  while 
he  learned  how  to  use  colors  from  the  works  of  Leonardo  de  Vinci 
and  P'ratre  Bartolomes.  To  this  he  added  the  study  of  all  the  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  within  his  reach,  and  employed  others  to  draw  for 
him  what  could  be  found  in  Greece  and  distant  places.  It  is  from  his 
having  taken  so  many  models  that  he  himself  became  a  model  for 
all  succeeding  painters,  for  he  was  always  imitating,  and  yet  always 
original.” 

^Mannerisms  are  of  course  to  be  avoided,  says  Reynolds,  even  when 
they  are  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority.  Michael  Angelo 
neglects  coloring  and  other  ornaments  ;  Poussen  is  hard  and  dry  ; 
the  work  of  the  Venetian  school  has  a  careless  air  ;  Rembrandt  makes 
no  selection  of  objects,  but  takes  individual  nature  as  he  finds  it ; 
Correggio  is  incorrect  in  the  proportions  of  his  figures  ;  Rubens  was 
crude  in  coloring.  But  all  these  artists  are  great  in  spite  of  these 
faults,  —  noton  account  of  them.  Artists,  very  finished  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  branches  of  the  art,  often  give  valuable  hints  to  a  skillful 
painter.  This  is  true  in  other  arts,  and  none  knew  it  better  than 
Shakespeare. 

In  another  discourse  Reynolds  says  that  the  industry  which  in  these 
things  he  has  been  principally  recommending,  is  not  that  of  the 
hand:,  but  of  the  mind,  for  art  is  not  a  divine  gift,  neither  is  it  a 
mechanical  trade.  A  painter  needs  more  knowledge  than  is  to  be 
picked  off  his  palette  or  collected  by  looking  on  his  model.  Reading 
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and  intercourse  with  the  best  minds  give  an  artist  that  knowledge  of 
affairs  in  general,  that  taste  and  judgment  in  his  own  work,  which  to 
success  of  a  high  order  are  even  more  necessary  than  mechan¬ 
ical  skill. 

Speaking  of  confusion,  or  of  want  of  harmony,  in  colors,  he  refers 
to  Hamlet’s  advice  to  the  players,  that  in  the  very  tempest  and  whirl¬ 
wind  of  their  passion  they  “  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance 
that  may  give  it  smoothness,”  and  yet,  that  at  the  same  time  he  de¬ 
clared  their  prime  object  to  be  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 
“  Thus  it  is  the  sense  of  nature  or  truth,”  says  Reynolds,  “  that 
ought  more  particularly  to  be  cultivated  by  artists.”  He  illustrates 
this  higher  judgment,  which  dominates  the  first  and  unstudied  view 
of  a  subject,  by  taking  for  example  the  statue  of  Laocoon  and  the 
Serpents  Laocoon,  being  a  priest,  and  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  to 
Apollo,  must,  he  says,  have  been  wearing  his  sacerdotal  robes  when 
the  serpents  seized  him.  But  the  sculptor  has  made  him  without 
them,  because  the  dress,  being  subject  to  the  changes  of  custom,  and 
no  part  of  that  human  tragedy  which  can  never  become  antiquated, 
has  been  discarded  as  inappropriate  to  the  subject. 

Taste,  properly  so  called,  is  not  a  personal  predilection,  but  a  uni¬ 
versal  judgment  founded  upon  reason  and  philosophy.  ‘‘A  man  of 
real  taste,”  says  Reynolds,  “is  always  a  man  of  judgment  in  other 
respects  ;  and  those  inventions  which  either  disdain  or  shrink  from 
reason  are  generally  more  like  the  dreams  of  a  distempered  brain 
than  the  enthusiasm  of  a  sound  and  true  genius.  In  the  midst  of 
the  highest  flights  of  fancy,  or  imagination,,  reason  ought  to  preside 
from  first  to  last.” 

The  expression  that  a  piece  wants  repose,  whether  referring  to 
music  or  painting,  means  that  the  variety  and  contrast  in  it  are  too 
long  continued  and  too  pronounced,  and  that  instead  of  being  orna¬ 
ments,  their  natural  use,  they  have  been  made  the  groundwork  of  the 
piece.  The  simplicity  so  much  enforced  is  only  a  negative  virtue, 
Reynolds  explains ;  a  corrector  of  the  exuberance  which  displays  it¬ 
self  in  profusion  of  ornament.  It  is  a  controlling  judgment  that 
must  guide  the  artist  through  the  golden  mean  between  poverty  and 
that  lavish  ornament  which,  by  its  very  profusion,  destroys  its  own 
effect. 

Sir  Joshua  defines  genius  in  a  painter  as  consisting  in  “  the  power 
of  expressing  whatever  employs  the  pencil  as  a  whole,  so  that  the 
general  effect  and  power  of  the  whole  may  take  possession  of  the 
mind,  and  for  a  while  suspend  the  consideration  of  the  subordinate 
and  particular  beauties  of  effect.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  painter 
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must  have  the  power  of  contracting  as  well  as  dilating  his  sight,  be¬ 
cause  not  to  express  particulars  at  all  expresses  nothing,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  no  nice  discrimination  of  minute  circumstances  or  punc¬ 
tilious  delineation  of  them  confers  genius  upon  an  artist.  The  fact 
that  we  are  not  always  j)leased  with  too  literal  representations  is 
illustrated  by  the  effect  of  figures  in  wax-work,  or  in  sculpture.  The 
properties  of  all  objects,  so  far  as  a  painter  is  concerned  with  them, 
are  the  outline,  or  drawing,  the  color,  and  the  light  and  shade.  Now 
an  artist  never  became  excellent  in  any  of  these  without  the  habit 
of  looking  at  objects  in  the  large,  .seeing  the  effect  that  they  have 
upon  the  eye  when  it  is  dilated  and  employed  upon  the  whole  without 
seeing  any  of  the  parts  distinctly.  “This  gives  the  ruling  charac¬ 
teristic,”  says  Reynolds,  “and  the  artist  may  learn  to  imitate  it  by 
short  and  dexterous  methods.  I  do  not  mean  by  ‘  dexterity,’  a  trick 
or  mechanical  habit  formed  by  guess  and  established  by  custom,  but 
that  science  which,  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  ends  and  means,  dis¬ 
covers  the  shortest  and  surest  way  to  its  own  purpose.” 

lie  puts  Raphael  in  drawing  and  Titian  in  painting  as  the  two 
names  highest  in  the  art.  The  latter  he  considers  the  earlie  t  and 
the  greatest  master  of  colors  ;  he  could  by  a  few  strokes  mark  the 
general  character  of  his  object,  and  in  this  way  he  produced  a  truer 
representation  than  any  of  his  predecessors  who  finished  every  hair. 
His  great  care  was  to  express  the  general  color,  to  preserve  the 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  give  by  opposition  the  idea  of  a 
solidity  inseparable  from  objects.  With  these  and  without  other 
merits,  says  the  lecturer,  the  picture,  properly  placed,  will  have  its 
complete  effect.  Without  them  the  picture,  however  finished  in  de¬ 
tail,  will  have  a  false  and  unfinished  look  in  whatever  light  it  can  be 
placed.  Titian’s  manner  was  then  new  to  the  world,  but  its  truth 
has  made  it  a  model  to  all  successive  painters.  Those  who  examine 
it  will  see  that  his  success  lies  in  the  power  of  generalizing  and  in 
the  short  and  simple  means  used  to  the  end. 

Vasari,  that  biographer  and  critic  of  artists,  who,  though  he  does 
not  favor  the  Venetian  painters,  justly  praises  Titian,  says,  “  Many 
artists  have  ignorantly  imagined  that  they  were  imitating  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Titian  when  they  leave  their  colors  rough  and  neglect  the  de¬ 
tail,  but  not  possessing  the  principles  upon  which  he  wrought,  they 
have  produged  absurd  pictures,  such  as  will  always  result  from  affect¬ 
ing  dexterity  without  science,  without  selection,  and  without  fixed 
principles.” 

Titian’s  is  really  the  poetry  of  painting,  for  whatever  he  touches. 
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however  mean  and  familiar,  becomes  by  a  kind  of  magic  invested 
with  grandeur  and  importance. 

Sir  Joshua,  while  he  does  not  recommend  carelessness  in  detail, 
says  that,  judiciously  used,  this  often  gives  the  force  of  truth  to  a 
picture.  His  warning  is  in  regard  to  the  position  of  this  faculty, — 
it  must  always  be  subordinate  to  the  general  effect.  The  value  that 
connoisseurs  place  upon  skillful  drawings,  even  when  rough  and  un¬ 
finished,  shows  the  importance  of  this  attention  to  the  whole.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  excellence  in  every  part  depends  upon  this  power  ; 
that  without  it  diligence  is  vain.  Nothing  shows  its  importance  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  character  of  genius  to  work  that 
has  no  other  claim  to  merit.  For  example,  “  The  Marriage,”  by  Paul 
'  Veronese,  has  been  called  by  great  authorities  the  triumph  of  paint¬ 
ing ;  “The  Altar  of  St.  Augustine  at  Antwerp,”  by  Rubens,  is 
another  examjde.  Neither  picture  has  any  interest  in  story  to  sup¬ 
port  it  ;  that  of  the  Veronese  is  only  a  picture  of  a  great  concourse 
of  peojjle  at  a  dinner,  and  the  St.  Augustine  is  only  an  assembly  of  vari¬ 
ous  saints  in  different  ages  ;  the  merit  of  the  paintings  lies  in  mechan¬ 
ical  dexterity  controlled  by  this  large  comprehension.  This  latter  re¬ 
quires  continual  care  and  exertion  ;  it  requires  the  whole  mind  of  the 
painter,  while  the  parts  may  be  finished  by  nice  touches  that  allow 
the  artist's  mind  to  wander  elsewhere.  In  comparison  with  the  toil 
of  continued  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  whole,  Reynolds  declares 
the  high  finishing  of  parts  to  be  only  ease  and  laziness. 

He  reproves  the  students  who  ask  him  in  detail  as  to  different 
methods  of  study  that  they  shall  pursue.  No  one,  he  says,  should  have 
every  step  pointed  out  to  him  ;  he  should  rouse  his  mind  to  his  own 
needs,  and  to  the  way  to  meet  them.  No  exertion  counts  without  his 
own.  This  law  applies  to  more  than  the  study  of  painting,  to  every 
branch,  indeed,  and  to  every  student.  “  He  must  do  his  own  think¬ 
ing,”  says  the  lecturer  ;  “  without  this  he  can  never  attain  that  grasp 
of  the  vvhole  subject  which  alone  can  make  him  great.” 

Sir  Joshua  warns  artists  against  idleness  under  the  guise  of  in¬ 
dustry.  “A  provision  of  endless  apparatus,”  he  says,  “  a  bustle  of 
infinite  inquiry  and  research,  or  even  the  mere  mechanical  labor  of 
copying,  may  be  employed  to  evade  and  shuffle  off  real  labor,  —  the 
real  labor  of  thinking.” 

“The  habit  of  contemplating  and  brooding  over  the  ideas  of  great 
geniuses  until  warmed  by  the  contact,”  he  says,  again,  “  is  the  true 
method  of  forming  an  artist-like  mind,  for  in  the  presence  of  those 
great  men  it  is  impossible  to  think  or  invent  in  a  mean  manner,” 
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Only  men  of  superior  talents,  asserts  Reynolds, — and  he  is  ris;ht, — 
can  use  and  adapt  other  men’s  minds  to  their  own  purposes  in  the 
way  that  he  speaks  of.  for  these  hints  are  often  employed  in  totally 
different  situations.  For  instance,  Raphael,  in  his  cartoons,  had  the 
studies  which  he  had  made  from  Masaccio, — two  noble  figures  of  St. 
Paul  ;  these  and  another  figure  he  put  into  his  own  work,  but  they 
did  not  appear  th^re  as  St.  Paul.  The  habit  of  contemplation  of 
great  works  and  of  reasoning  about  them  is  the  preparation  for  their 
power  of  adaptation. 

Masaccio  may  be  considered  one  of  the  great  fathers  of  modern 
art.  He  lived  only  twenty-seven  years;  yet  in  that  time  he  carried 
the  art  so  far  beyond  what  it  had  before  reached  that  he  became  a 
model  for  his  successors.  In  a  list  of  painters  and  sculptors  who 
learned  their  art  from  him,  Vasari  places  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Bartolomeo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Sir  Joshua  w'arns  the  students  emphatically  never  to  lose  sight  of 
nature.  “  Those  artists  who  have  quitted  the  service  of  nature,”  he 
says,  “  whose  service,  well  understood,  is  perfect  freedom,  have  put 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  fashion,  a  capricious  mistress,  from 
whose  dominion  they  are  never  reclaimed,  since  they  are  perfectly 
sat  sfied  with  their  situation.”  He  declares  that  such  men  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  extent  of  art, 
since  they  make  no  improvement,  having  already  reached  their  ideal- 

“But  nature,”  he  reminds  us,  “  is  refined,  supple,  and  infinitely 
various.”  In  communion  with  her  there  is  no  end  to  improvement. 

In  Sir  Joshua's  last  lecture  he  sums  up  the  instruction  given,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  has  “  not  lent  his  assistance  to  unfledged  opinions,  but 
taken  up  the  art  as  he  found  it  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  the 
most  approved  painters.”  He  cites  Parmegiano  as  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  an  artist  may  sometimes  safely  attempt  high  flights  of 
fancy  before  he  has  acquired  the  mechanical  accuracy  necessary  to 
great  work.  But  Parmegiano  sees  his  deficiencies,  and  labors  all  his 
life  to  supply  them.  Such  an  artist  will  reach  the  goal,  from  which¬ 
ever  direction  he  may  start.  His  St.  Eustachius,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Petronius  in  Bologne,  was  done  when  he  was  a  boy.  There  is 
something  grand  in  the  conception  and  the  outlines  of  it  which  .pre¬ 
dicts  greatness.  Even  then  he  attempted  to  imitate  Michael  Angelo, 
whom  all  his  life  he  studied. 

Reynolds  goes  on  to  speak  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  ends  his  last 
lecture, with  a  disquisition  upon  him.  He  notes  the  fact  that  the 
subordinate  parts  of  painting,  and  perhaps  of  other  arts,  develop 
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slowly,  but  that  those  dependent  on  native  vigor  of  imagination  gen¬ 
erally  burst  forth  at  once  in  fullness  of  beauty.  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
and  Michael  Angelo  are  cited  as  examples  of  this. 

In  short,  the  lectures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  beginning  to 
end,  emphasize  in  art  that  truth  which  we  know  also  in  mechanics, 
that  it  is  the  brain  which  gives  value  to  the  work  of  the  hand,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  hand,  by  its  very  need  of  guidance,  stimulates 
an  awakened  brain  to  healthful  effort.  In  art,  intellect  is  needed  ;  in 
all  the  work  of  artisans,  at  least,  intelligence.  There  is  no  place 
where  ignorance  can  be  really  useful,  and  it  must  be  in  a  very  limited 
sense  where  it  is  “  bliss.” 
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REPORTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

AT 

THE  WORLD'S  COTTON  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION, 

At  New  Orleans,  La.,  1884-5. 

[Continued  from  the  November  December  Number  [ 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  WOMEN'S  WORK. 

In  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  quantity,  variety,  and  value  of  the 
work  of  the  women  of  the  United  States  from  the  exhibit  of  women’s 
work  at  the  International  Exposition  lately  closed  at  New  Orleans,  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  many  facts  and  circumstances  which 
combine  to  make  a  completely  representative  display  of  women’s 
work  impossible,  and  to  render  an  even  remotely  indicative  display 
difficult. 

First :  A  very  large  majority  of  women  still  spend  all  of  their 
time,  strength,  and  skill  in  house-keeping  and  child-rearing;  and  the 
products  of  such  labor,  although  of  fundamental  and  final  importance, 
are  not  of  a  kind  that  can  be  collected,  classified,  labeled,  and  set 
forth  in  show  cases.  Second  :  Of  the  minority  of  women  who  pur¬ 
sue,  outside  of  home,  an  independent  calling,  by  far  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  wmrk  as  subordinates,  and,  although  one  found  the  work  of  their 
hands  exposed  at  New  Orleans,  it  w'as  entered  in  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  machinist,  miner,  or  merchant  in  whose  employ  the 
work  had  been  done.  Third  :  Concerning  that  minority  of  the 
minority  who  own  their  business,  who  are  at  the  head  of  their  own 
affairs  in  whatever  trade,  art,  or  profession  engaged,  a  few  simple 
facts  must  be  considered.  Some  expense  is  always  incident  to  the 
display  of  one’s  work  ;  and,  although  this  expense  was  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Exposition  management  reduced  to  a  minimum,  it  re¬ 
mained  a  relatively  greater  obstacle  to  women  than  to  men.  This  is 
not  because  working  women  are  deficient  in  enterprise,  but  because 
the  business  ventures  of  women,  even  in  the  older  States,  are  lela- 
tively  recent.  Compared  to  the  whole  number  of  women  conducting 
an  independent  business  in  this  country,  the  number  of  those  that 
have  been  so  engaged  long  enough  to  have  large  exhibitable  results, 
and  to  have  surplus  means  warranting  the  expenditure  incident  to 
exhibiting,  is  very  small. 
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According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1880  the  number  of  our 
women  then  engaged  in  registered  occupations  was  2,647, 157,  and 
the  number  of  occupations  among  which  these  were  d  stributed  was 
218  Tlie  work  done  and  being  done  by  these  millions  of  women  in 
these  hundreds  of  occupations  was  suggested  rather  than  shown  at 
New  Orleans  ;  more  forcibly  suggested,  perhaps,  in  the  displays  in 
the  main  building  and  in  the  State  exhibits  than  by  those  in  the 
Women’s  Department.  In  the  former,  one  found  only  the  serious 
work  of  women  side  by  side  with  the  serious  work  of  men  ;  in  the 
latter,  one  found  the  products  of  amateurs  rather  than  of  profes¬ 
sionals,  the  fruit  of  woman’s  leisure  rather  than  of  her  toil  ;  or,  more 
justly,  one  found  here  the  fruit  of  her  leisure  side  by  side  with  the 
fruit  of  her  toil,  and  preponderating  over  it. 

That  a  report  of  women’s  work  in  the  great  Exposition  is  brought 
before  American  teachers  is  a  pleasing  recognition  of  the  part 
women  are  taking  in  developirtg  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  ; 
and  the  unquestionable  propriety  of  presenting  such  report  before 
the  National  Educational  Association  is  emphasized  by  two  consider¬ 
ations  ;  first,  in  the  industrial  progress  of  women  the  public  school  is 
an  imj)ortant,  if  unconscious,  factor  ;  second,  some  defects  in  the 
education  of  women  and  some  weaknesses  in  the  public  school  are 
suggested  in  the  recent  display  of  women’s  work.  The  public  school 
has  been  the  great  equalizer  of  the  sexes ;  girls  who  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  boys  in  study  unconsciously  grow  into 
women,  who  expect  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  knowledge  gained  from  their  common  study  to  those 
industries  and  arts  which  shall  sustain  their  common  life  and  improve 
its  conditions 

The  first  factories  of  America  were  in  the  kitchens  and  chambers 
of  homes  where  the  sjiinning,  dyeing,  weaving,  tailoring,  millinery 
work,  boot  and  shoe  making,  etc.,  etc.,  were  wholly  or  mainly  done. 
When,  therefore,  factories  were  eliminated  from  dwelling-houses  and 
consolidated,  women  soon  re-entered  them ;  but  having  lost  indi¬ 
vidual  proprietorship,  they  usually  resumed  manufacturing  as  subor¬ 
dinates. 

The  number  of  women  registered  by  the  census  of  1880  in  “  manu¬ 
facturing  and  mechanical  industries  ”  was  631,909.  The  marvelous 
displays  made  by  the  Conant,  the  Willimantic,  the  American,  and 
the  Arkwright  mills  ;  by  the  Waltham,  the  Elgin,  and  the  Gorham 
factories;  by  the  firms  of  John  Clark,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Cheney  Brothers, 
Tiffany,  and  a  score  of  others,  while  representing  the  enterprise, 
generalship,  executive  force,  and  inventive  genius  of  men,  represented 
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the  actual  work  of  as  many  women  as  men, — in  many  instances,  of 
more.  Even  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mechanics,  some 
discipline  of  the  eye  and  hand,  and  a  slightly  better  physioal  develop¬ 
ment  (all  of  which  should  be  provided  by  the  public  school),  would 
greatly  advance  the  value  of  women  in  manufactures,  and  would  lift 
many  of  them  out  of  the  drudgery  of  the  factory  into  directive 
positions. 

The  last  census  assigned  594,510  women  to  agriculture.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  women  in  agriculture  are  owners  and  pro¬ 
prietors  than  of  the  women  in  manufactories.  The  agricultural  ex¬ 
hibits  entered  in  the  names  of  women  were  proportionately  numerous, 
and  held  many  surprises  for  the  observer.  In  the  State  exhibits  of 
Nebraska,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  New  Hampshire  were  very 
notable  entries  by  women.  No  finer  cereals ;  no  sweeter,  better 
grown,  better  cured  hay,  grass,  and  clover  ;  no  larger  vegetables  ;  no 
more  tempting  fruits  ;  no  whiter,  cleaner  cotton  ;  no  longer  wools  ; 
no  finer  mohairs  were  to  be  seen  than  those  from  the  farms,  planta¬ 
tions,  and  ranches  owned,  superintended,  and,  in  some  cases,  exclu¬ 
sively  worked  by  women.  From  Pennsylvania,  California,  Florida, 
and  North  Carolina  were  sent  the  results  of  women’s  experiments  in 
silk  culture.  Exhibits  showing  every  stage  in  the  process,  from  the 
egg  to  the  exquisite  fabric,  were  made.  Silk ‘culture  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  most  of  the  States  with  a  success  which  warrants  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  ultimately  rank  among  the  productive  interests  of  our 
country.  Some  entries  in  the  California  exhibit  were  so  significant 
that  they  demand  particular  mention  Some  jars  of  honey  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  mohair,  shown  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pleasants,  are  the  products  of  her 
two-fold  labor.  This  lady  has  an  apiary  of  200  colonies  of  bees, 
which  yield  an  annual  profit  of  $2,000,  and  a  herd  of  500  Angora 
goats  whose  fleeces  add  $1,800  to  her  net  income.  Boxes  of  delicious 
raisins,  from  the  vineyards  of  Miss  Austin  and  Mrs.  Blower ;  peer¬ 
less  oranges  from  the  groves  owned  and  superintended  by  Mrs. 
Kimball ;  and  a  beautiful  display  of  100  varieties  of  fruit,  canned  by 
Mrs.  Cook  as  samples  of  the  products  of  her  large  fruit  farm,  had  an 
interest  beyond  their  beauty,  palatableness,  and  feminine  ownership. 
Mrs.  Pleasant’s  success  as  bee  and  goat  raiser,  and  that  of  the  other 
ladies  as  fruit-growers,  together  with  the  efforts  made  by  them  all  to 
disseminate  information  concerning  these  industries  among  the 
women  of  their  section,  have  greatly  stimulated  activity  in  these  oc¬ 
cupations  ;  and  now  the  women  named  are  representatives  of  a  large 
class,  who,  as  farmers  and  raisers  of  bees,  goats,  sheep,  and  fruits. 
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contribute  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  Pacific  States,  and  command 
the  interest  of  statisticians  and  political  economists. 

The  number  of  patents  on  articles  invented  by  women  registered 
at  New  Orleans  was,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  by  very  care¬ 
ful  observation  and  inquiry,  nearly  one  hundred. 

One  who  would  attempt  an  induction  from  this  number  must  note 
certain  facts  :  P'irst,  an  article,  or  improvement  on  an  e.xisting  article, 
having  been  invented,  and  the  model  made,  an  indefinite  outlay  of 
time  and  money,  applications  and  examinations  frequently  involving 
a  journey  to  Washington,  and  much  anxiety,  are  the  conditions  upon 
which  a  patent  is  secured  ;  second,  women  still  are  rather  ashamed 
than  proud  of  inventive  power  and  mechanical  skill.  As  English 
noblemen  in  manufactures  and  trade  are  still  inclined  to  conceal  these 
vulgar  interests,  and  to  be  silent  partners  in  business  which  has  been 
thought  alien  to  their  rank,  so  American  women,  whom  taste,  talent, 
or  necessity  has  driven  to  invention,  sell  their  inventions.  One  who 
has  made  even  superficial  inquiry  must  know  that  not  unfrequently 
patents  are  issued  to  men  upon  mventions  made  by  women. 

Deducting  the  number  of  domestic  servants  from  the  number  of 
women  registered,  in  1880,  in  “  Personal  and  Professional  Services,” 
we  find  422,385  women  distributed  among  the  professions  and  other 
occupations  not  included  under  agriculture,  trade  and  transportation, 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  industries.  In  this  number 
are  women  following  scientific  pursuits.  One’s  ideas  of  women’s  ac¬ 
tivity  in  science  were  much  enlarged  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  Ex¬ 
position.  Several  State  exhibits  contained  classified  lists  of  native 
animals  and  plants  prepared  by  women.  In  some  instances  the  lists 
were  illustrated  by  herbariums  and  by  cases  of  animals,  birds,  in¬ 
sects,  and  fishes,  indicative  of  woman’s  scientific  attainments  and  of 
her  skill  in  taxidermy.  The  Pacific  Slope  division  of  the  woman’s 
department  was  rich  in  botanical  exhibits.  These  included  very  com¬ 
plete  collections  of  Pacific  Coast  ferns,  by  Miss  Babson ;  marine 
cryptogams,  by  Mrs.  P'eeley  ;  and  California  lichens  and  mosses. 
All  of  these  were  scientifically  named  and  described.  The  name  of 
Professor  Lemmon  on  the  labels  (bearing  his  wife’s  name  also)  must 
not  prevent  Mrs.  Lemmon’s  work  from  being  mentioned.  Their 
herbariums  are  a  revelation  of  the  rich  flora  of  California,  and  their 
discoveries,  with  the  scientific  accuracy  of  their  descriptions,  have 
enriched  American  botany.  Kentucky  showed  prepared  drugs  and 
medicines  from  her  School  of  Pharmacy  for  Women.  The  woman’s 
scientific  department  exhibited  many  applications  of  chemistry  to 
domestic  science.  Here  were  samples  of  food  tested  to  show  adul- 
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terations ;  samples  of  silk  tested  to  reveal  foreign  fibre  ;  here  was 
“The  Housekeeper’s  Laboratory,”  (a  box,  devised  by  Mrs.  Richards, 
of  Boston,  containing  phiabs  of  chemicals,  measuring-glasses,  and 
directions  for  numerous  tests  desirable  in  household  economy). 
Most  of  the  science  exhibits,  excepting  in  pharmacy,  botany,  and 
zoology,  were  entered  by  New  England  women. 

By  extending  scientific  courses  in  high  schools,  and  encouraging 
girls  to  enter  them  ;  by  declining  to  consider  work  in  languages  as  a 
substitute  for  work  in  science ;  by  giving  in  connection  with,  or  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  regular  course,  some  acquaintance  with  common 
tools,  with  implements  and  apparatus;  by  exerting  tlieir  intluence  for 
the  opening  of  agricultural  and  scientific  schools  to  girls,  the  public 
school  leaders  might  stimulate  in  young  women,  scientific  tastes  and 
mechanical  invention.  As  it  has  been  shown  that  such  knowledge 
and  invention  are  immediately  applied  by  women  to  the  improvement 
of  the  home,  the  most  obvious  reason  exists  for  men  and  women 
equally  to  exert  themselves  in  this  matter. 

In  art,  the  best  work  shown  by  women  was  in  the  decorative  and 
illustrative  orders.  The  New  York,  Philadelphia,  ami  Cincinnati 
schools  of  technical  design,  the  art  department  of  Spring  Garden 
Institute,  the  Cincinnati  Pottery  Company,  and  scores  of  less  famous 
institutions,  were  represented  by  the  work  of  women  students.  These 
exhibits  included  studies  from  nature,  followed  by  conventional  de¬ 
signs  for  carpets,  wall-papers,  friezes,  tapestries,  tiles,  stained  glass, 
etc.,  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  fabrics  in  which  these  designs 
had  been  reproduced  ;  elegant  examples  of  wood  carving,  potteries, 
decorated  china,  moldings,  artistic  embroideries,  and  hammered 
metals.  The  number,  size,  and  variety  of  these  displays  indicate 
that  the  furnishing  and  interior  decoration  of  dwellings  will  soon  be 
in  the  hands  of  women  Collections  of  the  original  designs  made 
by  women  for  illustrations,  cards,  and  calendars  were  sent  in  quan¬ 
tities  by  Scribner,  Harper,  Prang,  and  other  publishers.  In  some 
cases  these  were  accompanied  by  the  original  drawings,  and  the  en¬ 
gravings,  or  chromos,  the  pictures  in  their  latest  as  well  as  in  their 
earliest  phases,  being  women’s  work.  Inquiry  shows  that  the  best 
and  most  abundant  work  of  the  kinds  above  indicated  was  sent  from 
the  cities  in  whose  public  schools  most  attention  is  given  to  drawing, 
mechanical  and  free-hand.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  those 
cities  abound  with  other  incentives  to  artistic  activity  and  afford 
other  means  of  art  instruction  ;  still  there  remains  an  inference 
which  should  stimulate  elementary  art-instruction  in  the  public 
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schools.  The  work  of  women  in  education,  as  shown  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  need  not  be  reported  to  this  assembly. 

In  conclusion,  attention  is  called  to  a  division  of  women’s  work, 
which  can  be  but  partially  suggested  in  any  exhibit.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  institutions  consecrated  to  benevolent  uses,  built,  sup¬ 
ported,  and  managed  by  women,  were  counted  by  the  hundreds  in 
the  State  exhibits  and  in  the  alcoves  of  the  Woman’s  Department. 
Many  scores  of  pamphlets  containing  the  history  of  these  institu¬ 
tions,  setting  forth  their  objects,  and  reporting  their  methods  and 
their  results,  were  collected  there.  The  observer  of  these  unobtru¬ 
sive  witnesses  to  work  and  to  aspiration,  however  great  his  prior  in¬ 
telligence  upon  this  subject,  must  have  obtained  at  the  Exposition  a 
new  and  enlarged  conception  of  the  time,  talent,  energy,  and  devo¬ 
tion  given  the  women  of  this  country  to  practical  philanthropy.  That 
the  public  school  contributes  not  only  to  fit  woman  for,  but  to  spur 
them  to,  this  work  is  evident  to  any  thoughtful  mind.  Here  rich  and 
poor,  fortunate  and  unfortunate,  meet  and  grow  up  together  ;  mutual 
interest,  mutual  attachments  facilitate  mutual  helpfulness  in  mature 
years  ;  relations  are  here  established  which  will  give  the  destined 
helpers  an  acquaintance  with  and  a  feeling  for  the  helped  which 
could  hardly  otherwise  be  attained.  Through  their  spontaneous  but 
organized  and  intelligent  benevolence,  through  the  reformatories, 
asylums,  and  special  schools  which  they  found  and  maintain,  do 
women  repay  the  State  for  the  education  and  the  opportunities  which 
they  receive  through  its  public  schools.  The  writer  of  this  report 
does  not  believe  that  the  public  school  should  be  turned  into  a  shop, 
or  that  tuition  therein  should  become  an  apprenticeship  to  a  bread¬ 
winning  trade  ;  but  she  does  believe  that  officials  and  teachers  might 
and  should,  through  the  schcol,  counteract  for  students  of  both  sexes 
the  weaknesses  induced  in  each  by  home  habit,  social  customs,  and 
tendency.  Intelligent  and  concerted  effort  should  be  instituted  to 
make  the  public  school  a  greater  means  of  literary  culture  to  boys 
than  it  now  is,  and  a  more  powerful  aid  to  girls  for  attaining  such 
knowledge  as  will  assist  them  in  the  common  arts  and  industries 
of  life. 

May  Wright  Sewall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
WORLD’S  EXPOSITION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS  ON  THE 
SOUTH. 

The  “  Committee  of  Fifty,”  representing  the  National  P2ducational 
Association  in  the  International  Convention  of  P2ducators,  held  in 
connection  with  the  World’s  Exposition,  at  New  Orleans,  in  February, 
1885,  assigned  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  the  important  duty  of 
making  a  report  to  the  national  body  concerning  “  The  Educational 
Effects  of  the  Exposition  on  the  South.”  As  if  the  limitation  of 
this  report  to  “  two  thousand  words  ”  were  not  enough  of  discourage¬ 
ment,  your  “committee  of  fifty  ”  has  assigned  this  difficult  and  deli¬ 
cate  office  to  a  Northern  man,  only  known  to  the  Southern  people  by 
his  labors,  during  the  past  five  years,  in  an  humble  “ministry  of 
education,”  through  fifteen  Southern  States.  The  only  condition  on 
which  this  trust  is  accepted  is  the  feeling  that  such  a  mark  of  confi¬ 
dence,  bestowed  by  the  full  consent  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  this  section,  comes  to  the  writer  with  the  force  of  a 
command. 

The  ruling  population  of  our  sixteen  Southern  States  is  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent  to  a  far  greater  degree,  at  present,  than  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  Union.  Here,  therefore,  must  we  look  for  the  most 
characteristic  display  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  method  of  building  free  in¬ 
stitutions,  under  difficulties  that  would  appall  any  other  people  in 
Christendom.  It  is  only  twenty,  practically  only  fifteen,  years  since 
the  ruling  race  of  these  States  has  set  itself,  in  earnest,  to  the  gigantic 
work  of  rebuilding  its  civilization  on  the  broad  and  permanent  founda¬ 
tions  of  free  American  republican  society.  To  accomplish  this  two 
things  were  absolutely  necessary:  first,  that  the  white  people  of  the 
South  should  clear  themselves  from  the  overwhelming  wreck  of  a 
great  civil  war  in  the  past,  and  secure  themselves  against  the  danger 
of  a  social  and  civil  conflict,  at  home,  in  the  future.  This  was  done 
in  the  decisive  way  in  which  such  things  have  always  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  people.  An  Anglo-Saxon  people  drops  a 
thing  as  soon  as  it  is  proved  to  be  impossible  ;  makes  no  investment 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  wastes  no  precious  time  in  mourning 
over  the  past,  but  seizes  the  vital  point  of  the  situation,  adjusts  itself 
to  the  present,  and  faces  the  future.  When  the  Confederacy  went 
down,  in  defeat,  the  Southern  people  understood  that  the  Union  was 
an  established  fact,  and  not  even  a  squad  of  armed  men,  for  the  last 
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twenty  years,  has  raised  the  flag  of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
the  national  government. 

But  the  first  spectacle  that  confronted  this  people,  looking  into  the 
future,  was  the  awful  peril  of  social  and  civil  anarchy  at  home. 
Never  before,  outside  the  realm  of  poetry  and  fiction,  was  the  attempt 
seriously  made  to  govern  a  powerful,  intelligent  people,  trained  under 
republican  institution's,  by  the  votes  of  a  numerical  majority  of  freed- 
men,  of  another  race,  in  an  almost  complete  state  of  ignorance  of 
the  very  elements  of  knowledge.  In  five  years  this  danger  was  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and,  if  the  method  was  sometimes  open  to  serious  question, 
the  verdict  remains  with  history  for  adjudication.  Enough  to  say 
that,  eight  years  ago,  every  Southern  State  had  cleared  the  ground 
for  that  slow,  cautious,  experimental  work  of  laying  the  foundations 
of  free  society  which  can  alone  assure  the  permanency  of  republican 
institutions  in  any  country  and  for  any  race.  This  has  been  largely 
a  work  of  politics,  carried  forward  through  the  fierce  conflicts  of  five 
presidential  campaigns,  always  obscured  by  violent  partizanship  in 
both  sections,  and  only  to-day  seen  in  its  true  outlines  by  the  most 
thoughtful  and  catholic  public  sentiment  of  the  whole  country. 

But  all  this  was  only  clearing  the  ground  of  the  ruins  of  the  past, 
and  anticipating  the  dangers  of  the  future,  that  the  field  might  be 
open  for  laying  the  deep  foundations  of  the  New  South  in  the  opin¬ 
ions,  habits,  and  common  life  of  the  whole  people.  The  two  founda¬ 
tion  stones  of  the  new  southern  life  were  Free  Skilled  Labor  and 
Universal  Education. 

All  labor,  in  our  country,  is  virtually  servile,  as  long  as  it  is  only 
muscular,  unskilled,  moving  on  the  lines  of  drudgery.  Such  a  man, 
by  whatever  name  he  may  be  called,  must  be  a  man  in  a  corner, 
chained  to  menial  toil,  always  behind  in  the  race  for  success.  The 
fact  that  he  wields  a  vote  only  fills  him  with  a  blind  indignation 
against  the  whole  goings-on  of  the  new  world  of  skilled  industry, 
whore  operations  to  him  are  as  unaccountable  as  the  tumult  of  the 
elements  or  the  capricious  government  of  the  heathen  gods.  While 
the  North  is  yet  but  half  emancipated  from  the  slavery  of  unskilled 
labor,  the  South  found  itself,  twenty  years  ago,  completely  in  the 
power  of  a  laboring  class  almost  wholly  unable  to  use  machinery,  or 
to  work  in  the  modern  skilled  way  on  any  of  the  great  lines  of  in¬ 
dustrial  development.  Along  with  this  ran  neck-and-neck  the  ap¬ 
palling  illiteracy  of  the  great  majority  of  its  laboring  class, — in  some 
of  the  States  nearly  a  third  of  the  white,  and  in  all  two-thirds  of  the 
colored  people,  being  destitute  of  the  elements  of  knowledge.  It 
was  evident  to  every  thoughtful  man  that  here  was  the  vital  point  in 
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the  Southern  problem.  Only  by  a  vast  system  of  Universal  Educa-  ; 
tion,  which  should  lift  the  laboring  masses  to  that  state  of  mental  ac-  ! 
tivity,  moral  soundness,  and  general  intelligence,  which  would  enable 
them  to  work  in  the  modern  way,  by  putting  the  brain  into  the  hand,  !i 
and  bringing  the  marvelous  powers  of  labor-saving  machinery  into  !’ 
play,  could  a  country  so  vast,  so  rich  in  resources,  and  so  unde-  i 
veloped,  be  brought  in  line  with  the  great  movement  of  modern 
American  life. 

The  South  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  working  at  this 
problem  amid  trials,  embarrassments,  and  discouragements  such  as 
no  Northern  community  can  understand,  and  which  the  broadest- 
minded  and  most  kindly  outside  observer  can  only  appreciate  after 
long  observation,  and  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  which  few  men 
are  able,  even  if  disposed,  to  make.  It  is  still  the  misfortune  of  our 
Southern  people  that  this  radical  work  of  inaugurating  free  skilled 
labor,  through  universal  education,  is  still  almost  hidden  to  the 
masses  of  the  North  by  the  political  press,  which  hangs,  like  a  drop- 
curtain,  before  the  mightiest  work  of  building  free  society  now  going 
on  in  Christendom.  At  the  same  time  progress  is  hindered,  at  home,  j 
by  the  inertia  of  the  ignorant  class  ;  by  a  considerable  party  who  do  \ 
not  realize  the  problem  at  all,  and  by  abortive  efforts  to  evade  the  | 
difficulty.  ! 

There  are  those  who  believe  it  possible  to  establish  a  great  labor¬ 
ing  class  in  the  South  resembling  the  old  ignorant  peasantry  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  forgetting  that  there  is  now  no  “  contented  peasantry  ”  in 
Christendom, — that  this  class,  in  every  nation,  is,  to-day,  a  volcano 
threatening  society  itself,  and  is  as  impossible,  in  our  country,  as  an 
order  of  society  founded  on  the  Arabian  Night’s  Entertainments. 
Another  plan  is  to  overwhelm  this  mass  of  ignorant  labor,  ten  million 
strong  by  a  great  tide  of  immigration  from  abroad  and  from  the 
North.  But  ignorant  foreign  immigration  would  only  aggravate  the 
evil,  and  introduce  new  elements  of  discord.  Intelligent  immigra¬ 
tion  follows  its  own  lines,  and  avoids  countries  already  preoccupied 
by  ignorant  labor.  While  this  expedient  may  be  a  success  for  cer¬ 
tain  unoccupied  regions,  it  has  failed  almost  utterly  to  meet  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  while  the  South  itself  is  losing  thousands  of  its  intelligent 
young  men  by  the  movement  to  the  new  northwest. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  wholesale  misapprehension  from  the  North, 
against  great  odds  at  home,  the  Southern  people,  of  both  races,  have 
faced  the  sunrise,  and  to-day,  in  ev^ery  State,  stand  fully  committed 
to  the  new  order  of  affairs.  Every  Southern  State,  in  good  faith,  has 
established  universal  education  of  the  American  type,  and,  as 
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things  go,  in  this  unsatisfactory  world,  is  supporting  it  about  as'  well 
as  can  be  expected.  No  people  in  Christendom  has  done  so  much  in 
fifteen  years,  under  such  disabilities,  in  establishing  the  free  sdiool 
for  all  people  as  our  sixteen  Southern  States.  And  the  result  of  this 
is  seen  in  such  a  forward  movement  of  free,  intelligent  labor,  and 
such  development  of  their  country,  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
home  enterprise  and  outside  capital,  as  must  command  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  every  competent  observer. 

Just  at  this  point  comes  in,  almost  as  a  providential  factor,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  World’s  Exposition  in  New  Orleans  on  this  most  vital 
movement  of  the  Southern  people.  When  all  has  been  said  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  superficial  failures  of  this  great  undertaking,  these 
facts  remain  : 

First :  The  very  inception  of  such  an  exposition  is  an  evidence, 
riot  only  of  the  genius  of  its  leading  spirit,  but  of  the  people  who 
give  it  countenance.  In  the  most  sensitive  State  of  the  South,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  from  the  crowded  populations  of  the  North,  in  a  city 
with  few  facilities  for  making  it  a  success,  has  been  built  up  an  ex¬ 
position  of  American  life  in  some  respects  surpassing  any  former 
achievement  on  this  continent.  Not  only  have  the  ordinary  indus¬ 
tries  and  resources  of  the  country  been  fairly  shown,  but,  in  addition, 
the  three  most  vital  movements  in  the  South,  —  popular  education, 
the  recognition  of  the  colored  people,  and  the  industrial  movement 
of  woman,  —  have  been  better  represented  than  ever  before  in  our 
country.  This  fact  alone  has  vast  significance,  showing  the  courage, 
temper,  and  tendency  of  the  superior  civilization  of  the  South  as  in 
a  gigantic  object-lesson. 

Second:  In  the  display  of  all  the  methods  and  instrumentalities 
of  skilled  labor  the  Exposition  has  been  a  great  university  to  the 
Southern  people.  The  most  ignorant  man  could  not  fail  to  feel  him¬ 
self  in  a  new  wonder-world,  in  the  presence  of  this  mighty  spectacle 
of  the  powers  of  natuie,  in  harness,  for  the  service  of  mankind.  In 
many  departments  the  whole  story  of  industrial  progress  was  told  by 
a  display  of  the  old  and  new  methods  of  labor  in  a  startling  way. 
The  industrial  capabilities  of  the  colored  people,  the  marvelous 
achievements  of  woman’s  work,  the  overwhelming  revelation  of  the 
industries  of  the  great  northwest,  —  all  have  combined  to  send  an 
electric  shock  to  the  drowsiest  corner  of  the  South-land.  As  the 
writer  of  this  report  has  traveled  through  the  country  during  the  past 
few  months,  he  has  seen  the  great  awakening  of  thought  and  purpose 
among  the  returned  visitors  to  the  Exposition.  The  coming  five 
years  will  bear  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the  change  wrought  by 
this  astonishing  exhibit  of  the  New  Industry. 
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Third:  Only  less  important  has  been  the  effect  of  the  exhibit  of 
school-work  on  the  teachers,  school  authorities,  and  young  people  of 
the  South.  Thousands  of  these  classes  have  visited  the  Exposition. 
Indeed,  the  whole  body  of  superior  teachers  in  these  States  has  been 
put  in  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  exhibit.  The  International 
Convention  and  the  numerous  local  meetings  of  Southern  teachers 
and  visitations  of  schools  and  colleges  have  given  to  the  forward 
movement,  especially  of  popular  education,  a  decided  impetus. 
Louisiana  is  putting  forth  new  efforts,  and  every  Southern  State 
comes  back  from  looking  at  the  educational  display  with  new  de¬ 
termination  and  brighter  hope. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  the  South  will  reap  from  this  winter’s 
exhibit  at  New  Orleans  is  the  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  herself  by  her  numerous  visitors  from  the  North.  The  visitors 
have  been  chiefly  from  the  cultivated  and  influential  classes  of  the 
Northern  people,  and  they  have  returned  with  a  new  conception,  not 
only  of  the  physical  resources  of  the  South,  but  of  what  the  cor¬ 
responding  classes  of  her  people  are  doing  on  all  the  great  lines  of 
American  progress.  The  North  to-day  can  learn  from  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  foremost  people  of  the  South,  lessons  of  courage,  sacri¬ 
fice,  persistence,  and  hope  of  which  the  value  cannot  be  told.  The 
man  who  can  really  understand  what  this  portion  of  the  Southern 
people  has  done,  and  is  now  doing  for  itself,  and  for  the  nation,  and 
turn  away  cold,  unappreciative,  or  contemptuous,  is  unworthy  of  a 
name  and  a  place  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  only  remains 
for  the  foremost  people  of  the  North  to  strike  hands  with  their 
brethren  of  the  South,  give  the  aid  and  comfort  that  comes  from 
hearty  sympathy  and  appreciation,  with  such  furtherance  as  may  be 
practical  and  wise  in  every  good  enterprise,  to  hasten  forward  the 
upbuilding  of  this  land  of  the  future.  And  especially  should  this 
National  Association  of  school  men  and  women,  next  winter,  make 
another  journey  southward  perhaps  to  Charleston,  once  more  to 
shake  hands  and  give  and  take  the  welcome  of  kindred  souls.  And 
once  more  should  the  whole  body  of  American  teachers  call  aloud  on 
Congress  and  President  to  enact  a  law  for  national  aid  to  education. 

A.  D.  Mayo. 
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report  on  the  foreign  educational  exhibits. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  pains  taken  by  the  peoples  of  the 
tropical  countries  near  us  to  show  the  products  of  their  soils  and 
mills.  They  did  not  omit  the  evidences  of  education  and  culture. 
Mexico  sent  very  fine  specimens  of  bound  books  ;  but  Jamaica  sent 
a  very  full  and  well-selected  set  of  specimens,  including  scholars’  work 
in  copy-books,  dictation,  and  arithmetic,  from  sixteen  schools  ;  maps, 
specimens  of  sewing,  samples  of  fancy  work,  school  reports,  official 
documents,  and  other  material.  The  writing-books  were  of  special 
interest. 

Japan  made  a  magnificent  display,  whose  more  noticeable  items 
were  sets  of  apparatus  for  illustration  of  natural  philosophy,  con¬ 
structed  by  pupils  of  a  normal  school.  There  were  specimens  of  em¬ 
broidery  ;  drawings  (made  according  to  English  as  well  as  native 
methods)  ;  specimens  of  work  from  the  kindergartens,  showing  the 
cutting  and  pasting  processes ;  also  wooden  blocks  covered  with 
Japanese  writing.  There  were  text-books  of  all  kinds,  —  many  of 
them  Japanese  translations  from  well-known  English  and  American 
works.  Among  the  latter  we  noted  Wickersham’s  School  Economy^ 
in  9  volumes ;  Calkins’s  Primary  Object-Lessons,  in  2  volumes ; 
Page’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  others.  There  were 
botanic  specimens  and  a  cabinet  of  ancient  and  modern  Japanese 
musical  instruments.  The  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  ancient 
game  of  Dakiu  on  horseback,  and  its  modern  form  as  a  school-game 
for  boys  on  foot,  were  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  student  of 
national  customs. 

It  was  F* ranee,  however,  that  contributed  the  wonder  of  educational 
collections  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  It  was  worth  a  journey 
from  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  New  Orleans  to  seethe  French 
educational  display, — at  least  it  was  worth  so  much  for  teachers. 
The  genius  of  the  French,  wide-reaching  as  it  is,  is  especially  mani¬ 
fest  in  that  very  quality  for  which  the  entire  New  Orleans  Exposition 
will  be  distinguished  in  history.  We  refer  to  the  art  of  arranging 
and  disposing  things  so  as  to  make  them  display  themselves.  One 
can  say  truly  that  the  apparatus  of  the  French  exhibit  actually  con¬ 
verts  things  into  teachers.  Let  all  schools  be  supplied  with  sets  of 
this  apparatus,  and  the  pupils  will  learn  to  know  the  world  of  things 
without  the  need  of  explanation  from  human  teachers. 

We  looked  inquiringly  at  the  exhibit  of  French  text-books  in  read- 
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ing  to  see  what  devices  had  been  invented  to  compensate  for  this 
tremendous  development  of  object-teaching,  but  were  not  able  to 
find  them.  The  text-books  on  reading  proved  for  the  most  part  to  be 
connected  descriptions  of  the  world  of  things,  and  written  each  by 
one  author,  so  that  they  did  not  furnish  that  variety  of  style  which 
the  reading-books  in  American  schools  secure  by  selecting  the  gems 
of  literature  from  the  great  authors  of  the  language.  Our  school 
children  find  in  the  study  of  poetry  and  lofty  prose  the  necessary 
training  in  the  humanities, — a  training  in  insight  into  the  human 
nature,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  ideals  of  aspiration  and  noble, 
hi^an  striving.  With  these  we  balance,  in  some  measure,  our 
national  tendency  toward  material  wealth. 

There  were  some  books  of  French  clasjjic  selections,  designed,  we 
were  told,  by  the  courteous  French  commissioner,  M.  Buisson,  for 
memorizing  by  school  children.  To  these  text-books,  we  think,  the 
French  teachers  turn  for  the  most  important  matter  of  instruction. 
Each  school  is  left  free,  we  are  assured,  to  select  its  own  text-books. 

W.  T.  Harris. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  EXHIBIT. 

My  time  for  examining  the  kindergarten  exhibits  at  New  Orleans 
was  quite  limited.  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  furnish  you  a  complete 
report  of  all,  nor,  indeed,  a  detailed  report  even  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  exhibits  ;  but  must  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  general 
tendencies  for  good  and  for  evil  that  were  manifest,  and  to  a  some¬ 
what  detailed  outline  of  a  few  of  the  typical  exhibits. 

One  of  the  most  notable  facts,  appearing  in  nearly  all  the  primary 
school  exhibits  at  New  Orleans,  was  the  evident  desire  on  the  part 
of  teachers  to  utilize  kindergarten  material  in  their  work.  In  the 
primary-school  exhibits  of  the  different  States  congregated  on  the 
gallery,  as  well  as  in  those  that  had  lost  their  way  into  the  general 
State  exhibits  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Government  Building,  the 
weaving-mat  and  folding-paper,  embroidery  and  parquetry,  the  shoe- 
peg  and  the  tooth-pick  gave  evidence  of  this  tendency. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  random  eharacterof  the  work 
indicated  that  the  schools  failed  to  appreciate  the  meaning  and  value 
of  the  material.  It  seemed  that  it  was  used  mainly  in  the  way  of  play¬ 
things,  for  purposes  of  so-called  “  busy-work.”  Only  in  a  few  cases 
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that  came  under  my  notice,  —  notably  in  the  exhibits  of  Clinton,  la., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  La  Porte,  Ind., — there  appeared  an  organic 
connection  between  the  manual  work  with  kindergarten  material  and 
the  ordinary  school-work,  and  a  systematic  use  of  the  material  for 
legitimate  school  purposes.  * 

Another  encouraging  fact  stood  out  prominently  in  the  influence 
of  kindergarten  work  on  drawing  in  the  schools.  It  was  evident  in 
all  the  noteworthy  exhibits  of  drawing  that  elementary  drawing  has 
come  to  rest  chiefly  on  geometrical  considerations ;  that,  more  and 
more,  it  is  the  aim  to  lead  the  learner  to  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  cer¬ 
tain  simple  figures, — such  as  the  square,  the  equilateral  triangle,  and 
the  circle, — and  to  teach  him  familiarity  with  the  elements  obtained 
in  simple  synthetic  efforts  of  geometrical  ornamentation  and  design. 
In  some  of  these  exhibits  there  were  unmistakable  proofs  of  the 
growing  conviction  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  represent  ob¬ 
jects,  surfaces,  and  even  designs  in  clay,  wood,  paper,  card-board,  and 
other  materials  borrowed  from  the  kindergarten,  before  it  can  be 
called  upon  to  represent  their  outline  on  the  ordinary  drawing 
surfaces. 

On  the  other  hand  I  was  unpleasantly  moved  by  many  evidences, — 
more  particularly  in  some  exhibits  of  private  schools, — of  a  tendency 
to  use  kindergarten  work  for  mere  purposes  of  show.  Children,  from 
9  to  1 1  years  old,  show  with  weaving  patterns  that  had  no  merit  be¬ 
yond  that  of  gaudy  colors,  with  embroidered  cards  in  which  nothing 
was  their's  except  the  stitching,  or  with  shameless,  catch-eye  em¬ 
bossings  of  scrap-book  pictures. 

Kindergarten  work  has  no  place  in  the  primary  school  as  a  mere 
make-shift  “  to  keep  the  children  busy,”  nor  as  an  expedient  of  make- 
believe  success.  All  vague,  aimless,  or  merely  showy  work  of  this 
kind  is  reprehensible.  Whatever  of  kindergarten  work  is  put  in  the 
primary  school  should  go  in  as  a  help  for  legitimate  school  purposes, 
or  not  at  all.  Whatever  is  done  should  be  done  systematically,  and 
should  help  the  child  better  than  ordinary  school  expedients  to  enter 
thoroughly  into  a  living  understanding  and  mastership  of  form,  color, 
number,  size,  physical  and  chemical  properties,  of  language,  music, 
and  drawing,  of  whatever  is  grouped  in  the  studies  of  geography, 
history,  science,  and  other  branches  of  school-work.  In  other  words, 
whatever  of  kindergarten  work  goes  into  the  school  should  strengthen, 
intensify,  vivify  school  instruction  ;  not  dilute,  soften,  or  benumb  it, 

^  An  extensive  exhibit  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  had  been  placed  under  the  care  *  f  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  was  still  in  so  chaotic  a  condition  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
an  idea  of  its  merits. 
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as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  weak  expedients  of  “  busy  work.” 

The  work  of  the  primary  schools  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  is  based  on 
this  principle.  This  city  exhibited  a  thoroughly  systematic  display 
of  the  manual  phases  of  its  work,  in  which  kindergarten  material  is 
largely  used.  The  following  were  the  chief  features  of  this  display  : 

1.  A  series  of  exercises  with  “  Second  Gift  Beads,”  as  strung  by 
the  children,  in  lessons  on  counting,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica¬ 
tion,  division,  and  part-taking.  The  beads  differ  in  color  and  shape, 
and  afford  endless  opportunities  for  suitable  arithmetical  exercises. 

2.  Exercises  with  the  folding-sheet  in  its  three  forms  (square,  tri¬ 
angular,  and  circular),  developing  clear  notions  and  ready  control  of 
elementary  geometrical  forms  and  relations. 

3.  Exercises  with  card-board  in  the  representation  of  solid  forms 
of  given  shape  and  dimensions.  Prominent  among  these  exercises 
was  a  cubic-foot  built  with  a  number  of  two-inch  cubes,  manufactured 
by  two  classes  of  a  fifth  grade  ;  and  a  card  illustrating  the  cubes  of 
1-4,  constructed  with  one-inch  cubes  by  the  same  class. 

4.  Exercises  with  clay  in  the  construction  and  ornamentation  of 
solids  and  variously-shaped  tiles  of  given  dimensions.  These  exer¬ 
cises  are  made  systematically  helpful  in  drawing,  painting,  and  form- 
lessons. 

5.  Exercises  with  the  folding-sheet  in  drawing.  The  creasing  fur¬ 
nishes  a  variety  of  net-works  which  aid  the  child  in  its  inventions  of 
designs,  and  add  a  new  zest  to  the  various  exercises  in  automatic 
drawing. 

In  all  of  these,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  exercises  not  mentioned 
here,  aim  and  mode  of  procedure  are  not  those  of  the  kindergarten, 
but  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child  at  the  higher  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  corresponding  with  its  advanced  age. 

A  novel  and  important  feature  of  this  work  can  only  be  mentioned 
here  It  is  the  which  presents  a  variety  of  designs  in 

splints,  dots,  tablets,  and  paper,  belonging  in  conception  and  execu¬ 
tion  to  several  children.  These  designs  are  prepared  on  square  or 
hexagonal  tables  by  groups  of  four  or  six  children  who  are  the  joint 
owners  of  the  work.  These  exercises,  while  they  prove  a  great  aid 
in  the  lessons  on  form,  color,  number,  and  size  involved  in  them,  are 
intended  to  arouse,  at  the  same  time,  a  keen  sense  and  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  common  effort ;  they  hold  the  germ  of  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  education,  for  the  development  of  which,  however,  our 
age  is  scarcely  ripe. 

The  exhibits  of  kindergartens,  pure  and  simple,  were  few,  proba¬ 
bly  on  account  of  the  effort  made  for  a  full  exhibit  at  Madison  last 
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summer.  Fortunately,  however,  the  few  gave  a  fair  idea  of  the  high 
status  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  United  States. 

Foremost  among  these  exhibits,  the  display  made  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
Donovan,  directress  of  the  kindergarten  and  kindergarten  training 
department  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minn.,  gave 
proof  of  the  full  entrance  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  work, — a  truly  Amer¬ 
ican  spirit,  which,  placing  itself  on  the  ground  of  broad  principles, 
and  drawing  upon  its  own  native  resources,  means  to  look  beyond 
the  achievements  of  the  “authorities,”  and  to  work  for  its  own  ends 
and  ideals.  The  development  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  United 
States  has  been  much  hampered  by  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  copy, 
by  narrow  efforts  to  understand  somebody  else,  and  then  to  repro¬ 
duce  that  somebody  as  nearly  as  possible.  Thus  it  happened  that 
imperfect  conceptions  of  the  successive  models  became  progressively, 
or,  rather,  retrogressively,  blurred  by  the  native  weaknesses  of  the 
copyists,  and  the  kindergarten  was  in  great  danger  of  drifting  into  a 
hopeless  inefficiency.  From  this  danger  it  will  be  saved  by  this  new 
spirit  which  comes,  like  another  declaration  of  independence,  to  cut 
the  work  loose  from  morbid  old-world  traditions,  and  to  place  it  on 
the  high  vantage-ground  of  a  broad  humanity  that  fears  no  man  and 
woi  ships  God  in  the  culture  of  the  heaven-born  possibilities  of  its 
own  nature.  The  same  spirit  was  manifest  in  much  of  the  work 
shown  at  Madison,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  sway  is  rapidly 
becoming  supreme. 

The  Winona  exhibit  consisted  chiefly  of  work  in  the  ordinary 
paper  occupations, — folding  cutting,  and  pasting,  weaving  and  inter¬ 
lacing.  In  all  of  this  it  gave  evidence  of  an  unusual  degree  of  free¬ 
dom  in  the  play  of  originality,  of  more  than  ordinary  clearness  in 
conception  and  dexterity  in  execution,  of  a  high  development  of  the 
aesthetic  sense  in  the  handling  of  shape  and  color,  and  of  unques¬ 
tionable  growth  in  habits  of  accuracy,  neatness,  and  pains  taking 
conscientiousness. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  Mrs.  Ogden  for  the  manner  in  which  she 
conducted  the  actual  kindergarten  established  in  the  gallery  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  In  its  external  appointments  the  kindergarten 
was  not  abundantly  supplied,  and  gave  full  play  to  the  kindergart- 
ner’s  skill  in  making  much  of  little.  A  small,  well-lighted  room, 
partitioned  off  in  a  corner  of  the  gallery,  furnished  with  a  number  of 
Mrs.  Hailmann’s  group-tables,  a  piano,  chairs,  and  a  closet  for  a 
scanty  supply  of  material,  constituted  the  entire  outfit.  But  Mrs, 
Ogden,  by  .breathing  into  this  the  spirit  of  child-love,  made  it  a  genial, 
sunny  spot  for  vigorous,  healthy,  joyous  child-growth.  Thus  the  very 
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shortcomings  of  her  surroundings  enabled  her  to  make  a  better  dis¬ 
play  of  the  inner  value  of  her  work,  and  the  very  weakness  of  her 
outfit  helped  to  bring  out  the  strength  that  lies  in  Froebel’s  thought¬ 
ful  love  of  childhood. 

Although,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  Exposition  was  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  its  allotted  life,  the  extensive  exhibit  of  the  Froebel  In¬ 
stitute  of  North  America  and  a  number  of  smaller  exhibits  of 
kindergarten  work  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  were 
still  in  a  chaotic  and  neglected  condition,  which  precluded  inspec¬ 
tion.  As  e.xecutive  officer  of  the  Froebel  Institute,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  rescue  its  exhibit  from  dust  and  confusion.  It  represents 
the  first  successful  effort  to  bring  before  so  large  a  public  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  gifts,  with  some  degree  of  completeness  and  in  logical 
arrangement.  In  orderly  sequence  it  presents  the  life-forms  and 
symmetry  forms  of  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  gifts ;  similar  forms  of 
the  different  kinds  of  tablets,  the  splints  and  dots,  more  especially  in 
social  or  group-work ;  and  the  number  and  color-forms  of  the  second- 
gift  beads. 

Among  foreign  exhibits  of  kindergarten  work  those  of  France  and 
Japan  were  unusually  rich  and  instructive.  In  France  the  Ecole 
Materiiellc  forms  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  has  in  its 
methods,  at  least,  much  that  reminds  of  the  kindergarten.  In  origin 
and  organization  it  is,  indeed,  more  a  day-nursery  ;  it  receives  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven,  it  is  open  on  every  working- 
day  of  the  year,  and  its  sessions  last  the  whole  day ;  even  its  plays 
and  occupations  look  almost  exclusively  to  the  narrowly  material  pur¬ 
suits  of  bread-winning,  to  mere  industry.  Yet  there  is  in  the  gradual 
adoption  of  Froebel’s  occupations,  in  the  attention  paid  to  the  phys¬ 
ical  comfort  of  the  children,  in  the  careful  preparation  of  the  teachers, 
and  in  the  stress  laid  upon  mind  and  heart-culture  much  that  merges 
into  the  kindergarten. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Ecole  Matcrnclle,  like  the  rest  of  the  externally 
magnificent  educational  exhibit  of  France,  showed  more  clearly  than 
words  could  have  done  the  status  of  the  nation.  The  traditions  of 
her  history  and  the  jealousies  of  sister-nations  still  hold  her  back  in 
a  barbarous,  military  civilization  which  she  pants  to  escape  ;  her 
comparatively  limited  resources,  and  the  great  burden  of  self-preser¬ 
vation,  aggravated  by  the  fear  and  hatred  of  her  neighbors,  force  her 
into  an  intensity  of  the  bread-winning  activities, — even  her  art  seems 
to  be  chiefly  bread-winning,  —  which  precludes  thoughtful  attention 
to  the  deeper,  more  joyous  phases  of  life  ;  her  exertions  of  strength, 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  are  so  much  bent  on  self,  indi- 
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vidual  and  national,  that  she  has  but  scanty  opportunities  to  realize 
the  love  of  man  and  God  that  glows  in  her  inmost  being,  and  is  lead¬ 
ing  her  to  a  glorious  destiny. 

The  Japanese  exhibit  was  interesting  through  the  patient,  con¬ 
scientious  following  of  which  it  gave  evidence.  The  kindergarten 
at  Tokio  which  sent  these  articles  is  under  the  leadership  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  lady,  and  is  clearly  a  fuller  and  faithfuller  representation  of  the 
German  conception  of  Froebel’s  thought  than  Germany  herself  could 
produce.  Everything  is  done  in  accordance  with  strict  rule  ;  there 
are  none  of  the  indocilities,  negligences,  and  self-willed  new  de¬ 
partures  that  characterize  the  Anglo  Saxonwork  in  this  field.  The 
same  docility  and  perfect  abandonment  of  self  to  the  work  in  hand 
is  announced,  too,  in  the  subdued  tones  and  perfect  blending  of  the 
colors  used,  which  are  in  strange  contrast  with  the  loud  and  insolent 
hues  that  lent  magnificence  to  the  Mexican  and  Russian  exhibits 
close  by.  The  account  given  of  this  Japanese  kindergarten  by  Prof. 
L.  W.  Mason  made  this  exhibit  vastly  more  significant  as  a  touching 
proof  of  the  singleness  and  intensity  of  purpose  with  which  the 
Japanese  people  are  striving  for  a  higher  form  of  civilization. 

On  the  whole,  the  friends  of  education  have  reason  to  rejoice  at 
the  general  character  of  the  New  Orleans  exhibits  in  the  department 
of  the  kindergarten.  They  indicate  progress  along  the  whole  line. 
The  kindergarten,  as  such,  has  been  clearly  raised  from  iis  former 
questionable  isolation  into  the  genial  and  friendly  companionship  of 
establ  shed  educational  forces;  the  principles  of  harmonious  culture, 
of  which  it  is  now  gratefully  recognized  to  be  the  fullest  and  most 
helpful  exponent,  are  more  and  more  completely  adopted  in  all  edu¬ 
cational  work ;  and  the  time  seems  to  be  rapidly  approaching  when 
the  kindergarten  will  be  in  our  public  schools  the  indispensable 
starting-point  of  an  educational  system,  built  on  the  broad  principles 
and  consciously  striving  for  the  lofty  aims  of  Froebel. 

W.  N.  Hailmann. 
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THE  “NEIV  EDUCATION"  RUN  MAD. 

BY  CHARLES  H.  LEVERMORE. 

The  recent  discussion  in  the  parlors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Club,  between  Presidents  Eliot  and  McCosh,  has  brought  more  clearly 
into  the  light  the  real  scope  and  tendency  of  the  newest  educational 
movement.  The  controversy  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  respective 
•claims  and  merits  of  classic  and  modern  languages.  It  widens  out 
to  include  the  nature  and  use  of  a  university,  its  functions  in  the 
economy  of  education,  its  relations  with  pupil,  patron,  and  professor. 
These  questions  are  vital,  and,  by  their  nature,  must  contain  elements 
that  will  be  always  partially  unsolved.  But  President  Eliot’s  answer 
to  the  problem  is  offered  with  dangerous  promptness.  His  plan  con¬ 
templates  the  conversion  of  the  College  from  a  field  for  general  train- 
,  ing  into  a  laboratory  for  specialization,  the  surrender  of  the  institution 
into  the  hands  of  its  youthful  inmates,  and  the  extension  of  the 
elective  system  into  the  subordinate  training  schools.  He  says  to 
the  boys,  “  You  shall  have  greater  liberty  in  choosing  the  subjects 
of  your  preparation  ;  you  shall  pursue  a  college  course  which  you 
yourselves  have  selected  in  view  of  your  especial  inclinations  or  pre¬ 
dilections,  and,  if  you  care  for  advice  concerning  your  choice  of 
studies  and  of  a  career,  there  are  some  college  authorities  who  will 
gladly  assist  you.” 

Some  time  ago  a  few  original  and  philanthropic  souls  brought  over 
from  Europe  a  slip  of  something  which  they  set  out  and  watered  with 
anxious  economic  tears  ;  and,  when  it  took  root  and  grew,  they  named 
it  “The  New  Education.”  It  has  become  a  great  tree,  and  its 
branches  spread  out  toward  every  wind  under  heaven,  and  hang  full 
of  fruit, — object-teaching,  industrial  education,  art  education,  new 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  teaching  arithmetic,  languages  without 
grammar  and  grammar  without  language,  methods  of  primary  instru- 
tion,  methods  of  sense-education,  a  perfect  multitude  of  methods, 
almost  as  many  as  there  are  children,  teaching  by  models,  teaching 
by  pictures  and  colors,  modes  of  oral,  written,  and  practical  instruction. 

But,  in  Virgilian  metaphor,  so  high  as  the  branches  of  the  New 
Education  tower  toward  heaven,  so  far  also  its  roots  penetrate  toward 
Tartarus.  Is  it  not  possible  that  President  Eliot  has  mistaken  roots 
for  branches.-*  That  the  germs  of  educational  reform  should  draw 
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from  the  rank  American  soil  some  unhealthy,  unscholastic  nutriment 
was  perhaps  unavoidable.  But  of  all  the  poisonous  principles  that 
lurk  in  American  society,  President  Eliot  endeavors  to  assimilate  one 
of  the  strongest  and  worst, — overweening  self-confidence.  For  sixty 
years  this  nation  has  suffered  from  the  irreverent,  selfish  up-crowding 
of  the  American  boy, — rash,  greedy,  and  obstinate.  We  have  been,  to 
our  sorrow,  a  nation  of  young  men.  We  have  not,  as  some  savage 
tribes  are  wont  to  do,  advised  our  elders  to  throw  themselves  from  a 
convenient  cliff,  but  rather,  like  the  ancient  Hindoos,  we  have  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  retire  into  the  woods  for  meditation  and  prayer 
and  to  leave  the  world  to  their  sons  and  daughters.  It  is  not  merely 
that  society,  in  the  specific  sense  of  the  word,  has  been  almost 
abandoned  to  the  boys  and  girls,  even  of  infantile  age,  as  a  courtship 
and  marriage  market ;  it  is  also  the  boy,  the  young  bustling  business 
man  who  enters  political  life,  as  one  speculation  amid  his  score  or 
two  of  others.  Do  we  not  know  the  reasons  why  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  to-day  belies  the  etymology  of  its  own  name 

The  commercial  world  long  ago  caught  the  infection.  The  un¬ 
balanced,  unrestrained  self-assertion  of  youth  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
our  world-famous  money-madness.  The  spectacle  of  John  C.  Eno  in 
Canada  and  of  Ferdinand  Ward  in  the  Ludlow-street  jail,  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  and  present  commentary.  The  long,  lean,  good-natured  Uncle 
Sam  of  the  caricatures,  the  whittler  and  peddler,  is  not  now  a  fair 
type  of  national  character.  Instead  we  deserve  to  see  the  eastern 
broker,  or  the  western  speculator,  twenty-five  years  old,  with  keen 
eyes,  a  sensual  mouth,  an  aggressive,  self-reliant  air,  dogmatic  and 
inconsistent,  with  the  restless  ambition  of  a  Burr  and  the  morality 
of  a  Chesterfield. 

And  now  this  spirit  of  haste  to  get  rich,  of  reverence  for  material 
prosperity,  of  impatience  against  the  curbing  counsels  of  grayer  hairs 
and  cooler  blood,  is  seeking  entrance  within  the  collegiate  body. 
There  have  gone  forth  the  specious  cries  of  “  reform,”  “  Liberal  edu¬ 
cational  methods,”  “Freedom  from  tradition,”  which,  being  inter¬ 
preted,  mean,  “  the  prime  need  of  a  college  is  money.  It  must  be 
administered,  therefore,  upon  business  principles  for  the  acquirement 
of  money;”  “  the  prime  need  of  a  college  graduate  is  money.  He 
must,  therefore,  study  those  things,  and  only  those,  which  will  soonest 
enable  him  to  use  his  faculties  in  the  easiest  possible  acquirement  of 
money.”  The  immediate  corollary  follows  that  it  shall  be  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  boy  to  find  out,  so  early  as  may  be,  the  line  of  least 
mental  resistance  in  the  noble  art  of  money-gettng  and  to  follow  that 
ine  assiduously. 
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This  is  the  underlying  principle  which  has  bloomed  forth  in  more 
than  one  alumni-group  within  the  last  decade.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  to  degrade  the  college  president  into  a  beggar  of  funds,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  elevate  a  fiscal  agent  to  the  dignities  of  a  pres¬ 
ident.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  Barnumize  our  colleges,  to 
advertise  them  like  a  circus  or  a  patent-medicine,  to  heap  the  dust  of 
the  athletic  grounds  thickly  upon  the  Greek  dictionary,  to  administer 
the  college  after  the  fashion  of  a  mutual  insurance  company,  meas¬ 
uring  success  by  the  number  of  stockholders  and  the  apparent  size  of  ' 
the  assets. 

There  has  been,  in  the  midst  of  much  sincere  effort  to  improve  the 
curriculum,  a  tendency  among  certain  alumni  to  dictate  to  college 
faculties  and  corporations,  and  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  hostilities  against 
them.  This  unpleasant  manifestation  of  graduate  interest, in  alma 
mater  has  been  seen  in  such  associations  as  that  of  the  New  York 
Yale  Alumni,  where  the  younger  element  has  made  up  its  mind  that 
Yale  is  in  the  hands  of  old  fogies  and  needs  a  radical  revolution. 
“Young  Yale”  is  so  well  defined  that  it  has  established  a  sort  of 
collegiate  cant  of  its  own,  embodying  the  various  reforms  deemed 
necessary  for  the  establishment  at  New  Haven  of  the  American 
canons  of  educational  wisdom,  revised  and  completed  up  to  date, 

A.  D.  1885.  These  youthful  wiseacres  seem  to  imagine  that  the 
road  to  Parnassus  is  a  sort  of  Lower  Broadway,  where  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  colleges,  like  enterprising  hucksters,  and  venders  of  patent 
cures,  are  those  whose  lungs  are  strongest  and  whose  uncouth  capers 
attract  the  largest  crowd.  Indeed  the  young  man  who  knows  “  how 
a  college  should  be  run  ”  is  likely  to  confound  the  Parnassus  path 
with  the  stadium  at  Olympia;  for  where  he  thinks  once  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good,  pure  scholarship,  he  meditates  a  full  score  of  times 
upon  the  possibilities  of  the  nine  and  the  crew.  He  applauds  vigor¬ 
ously  the  attempted  solutions  of  the  problem  of  college  government 
by  handing  over  the  control  into  the  hands  of  the  students  them¬ 
selves.  That  seems  to  him  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  prevalent 
fashion  of  the  rule  of  the  youngest,  and  the  consequent  inversion  of  i 
the  social  pyramid  does  not  trouble  him  in  the  least.  He  is  accus¬ 
tomed  thereto,  and  life  without  the  vertigo  would  not  be  life  to  him. 

These  young  Rehoboams  look  on  with  admiration  while  President 
Eliot  transforms  our  oldest  university  into  almost  their  own  ideal  of 
a  modernized,  Americanized,  juvenilized  institution.  He  has  invoked 
the  name  of  the  German  universities.  But  what  reasons  are  there 
for  placing  our  colleges  in  the  same  category  with  those  of  Germany? 
The  student  in  a  German  university  makes  his  choice  of  studies,  and 
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<levotes  himself  to  special  work  after  he  has  already  obtained  in  the 
gymnasium  a  thorough  and  widely  extended  knowledge  of  general 
science  and  literature.  Good  authorities,  familiar  with  educational 
conditions  in  Germany,  tell  us  that  the  German  gymnasial  student 
at  thirteen  years  of  age  is  in  a  condition  to  laugh  at  the  attainments 
in  languages  of  the  American  student  of  eighteen,  just  entering  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  with  the  gymnasia  that  our  undergraduate  collegiate  de¬ 
partments  must  be  compared.  What  would  the  verdict  of  the  Ger- 
'  mans  be  upon  a  proposition  to  allow  the  gymnasial  student  of  four 
years’  standing  to  decide  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  best  for  him  to 
study ;  to  enter  at  once  into  a  course  of  special  research,  and  thereby 
to  anticipate,  in  a  measure,  the  crowning  work  of  university  life 
What,  under  such  a  regime,  would  become  of  the  famous  German 
thoroughness  and  all-roundedness  ?  Doubtless  the  Germans  under¬ 
stand  our  nature  so  well  that  they  would  encourage  the  proposer  of 
such  scheme  to  emigrate  at  once  to  America.  The  universities  of 
Germany  sustain  the  belief  that  the  groundwork  of  special  study 
should  be  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  humanities.  The 
department  of  graduate  instruction  in  American  colleges,  especially 
as  it  exists  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Princeton,  and  a  few  others,  can  alone  be  properly  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  standards  of  German  universities.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  the  American  graduate-sttident  should  enjoy  the  widest  freedom 
of  choice.  He  has  reached  an  educational  maturity  ;  there  is  the 
greater  reason  why  the  adolescent  undergraduate  should  not  be  urged 
to  ripen  prematurely. 

President  Eliot  says  that  the  average  collegian  at  eighteen  can  and 
will  select  a  better  course  of  study  than  was  contained  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  which  trained  President  Eliot.  The  future  performance  of 
the  average  collegian  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion  only.  Speaking 
from  personal  observation  and  experience  in  a  large  college,  the  stu¬ 
dent  at  eighteen  knows  positively  but  a  very  few  things,  and  is 
obliged  to  unlearn  most  of  those. 

Over  two  hundred  of  us  were  mustered  into  the  freshmen  class  at 

- College  in  1875.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  whom  I 

knew  not  more  than  thirty  could  have  selected  a  course  of  study  with 
any  sharply  outlined  purpose  or  conception  of  future  occupation. 
There  were  not  three  individuals  in  the' number  who  possessed  such 
a  body  of  knowledge,  or  such  disciplined  mental  powers  that  they 
could  have  afforded  to  devote  themselves  to  limited  lines  of  investi¬ 
gation,  or  to  exclude  themselves  from  the  broadening  round  of  rudi¬ 
mentary  sciences  which  the  curriculum  required.  Any  arrangement 
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of  studies  that  I  should  then  have  made  for  myself  would  have 
omitted  chemistry.  I  have  had  since  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
study  it.  But  I  was  at  that  time  obliged  to  take  up  the  subject,  and 
now  can  fortunately  appreciate  a  range  of  phenomena  to  which,  other¬ 
wise,  I  must  have  been  blind.  Every  class-book,  however  elementary, 
which  commands  the  attention  of  the  impressionable  mind  of  the 
half-developed  college  Doy,  evokes  a  new,  hitherto  undreamed  of,  in¬ 
tellectual  sense,  active  only  in  the  subject-world.  I  am  confident 
that  it  would  be  the  experience  of  every  college  class  to  form  intelli¬ 
gent,  self-appreciative  plans  for  future  study,  or  work,  only  in  the 
closing  months  of  collegiate  life,  and  often  not  until  the  ensuing 
years.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  educators  of  the  present 
day  are  not  necessarily  called  upon  to  choose  between  a  mixture  of 
elective  courses  free  to  individual  choice,  and  the  curriculum  of  thirty 
years  ago, — the  curriculum  that  trained  President  Eliot. 

The  option  is  not  confined  to  extremes.  Perhaps  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  gentleman  has  felt  was  not  entirely  due  to  defects  in¬ 
herent  in  the  prescribed  studies.  May  there  not  have  been,  in  teach¬ 
ing, — possibly,  also,  in  learning, — faulty,  cumbersome  methods  which 
can  be,  and  have  been,  improved  The  attempt  to  deposit  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  college  government  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  students  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  shape  of  college  senates  and  elected  student-repre¬ 
sentatives,  is  no  novelty.  It  is  another  of  the  monotonous  examples 
of  historical  self-repetition.  Was  the  self  government  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  universities  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  such  a 
shining  success  as  to  justify  this  form  of  educational  atavism  ^  Not 
so  do  I  read  History.  It  led  them  to  turbulence  on  the  one  hand, 
to  emasculation  and  apathy  on  the  other.  The  plan  at  Harvard, 
Amherst,  Grinnell,  and  elsewhere,  does  not  yet  propose  such  com¬ 
plete  student-control  as  obtained  in  ancient  Bologna,  but  the  wedge 
has  been  inserted.  The  inevitable  outcome  must  be  the  dependence 
of  professorial  success,  or  even  tenure,  upon  the  will  of  students,  and 
a  disorganization  resulting  in  a  reversion  to  the  normal  conditions  in 
the  dominating,  unifying  control  of  a  single  will.  When  will  this 
pernicious  reasoning  by  analogy  from  our  political  institutions  cease  ? 
Must  the  fever  of  universal  suffrage,  of  representation,  of  individual 
sovereignty,  pervade  all  institutions }  The  man  cannot  rule  unless 
the  boy  has  learned  to  be  ruled.  To  admit  undergraduates  into  par¬ 
ticipation  in  college  government  is  as  if  the  horse-trainer  should  re¬ 
quest  the  colts  to  assist  in  directing  their  own  discipline.  To  estab¬ 
lish  collegiate  parliamentary  government  is  unnecessary  and  a 
gratuitous  concession  to  the  Spirit  of  Callow  ness.  Is  it  desired  to 
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obtain  a  knowledge  of  student-opinion  ?  The  college  president  can 
at  any  time  do  that  in  an  hour,  and  is  unfit  for  his  place  if  he  neglects 
so  to  do.  Is  it  desired  to  create  and  foster  a  reigning  public  senti¬ 
ment,  strong  and  healthy,  among  undergraduate  classes  That  is 
the  appointed  work  of  true  teachers, — able,  manly,  far-seeing  ;  it  is 
the  result  of  their  direct  personal  influence, — a  responsibility  which 
they  have  no  right  to  shirk.  This  was  the  idea  in  Garfield’s  mind  when 
he  said  that  the  best  college  was  any  bench  that  held  Mark  Hopkins 
at  one  end  and  a  student  at  the  other.  Collegiate  office-holding 
would  instill  a  certain,  beneficial  sense  of  responsibility,  but  it  would 
fatally  aggravate  that  tendency  to  political  adroitness  and  to  the  use 
of  political  machinery  which  is  already  a  running-sore  in  some  well- 
known  colleges,  especially  in  connection  with  college-fraternities  and 
class-honors.  It  is  time  for  us  to  consider  the  answer  of  the  ancient 
sage  to  an  ardent  champion  of  Democracy, — “Try  it  in  your  family.” 
Finally,  the  proposal  to  multiply  elective  courses  in  the  fitting  schools 
is  a  step  toward  the  rediictio  ad  absnrdiim  of  the  theory  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  How  far  is  the  greed-begotten  principle  of  the  division  of 
labor  to  be  carried  }  The  collective  human  intellect  must  not  be  de¬ 
graded  into  a  machine,  wherein  the  individual  thought  is  only  a  cog, 
a  valve,  or  a  rod,  —  effective  at  one  point,  elsewhere  useless.  “But 
the  student  who,  from  the  beginning,  has  followed  the  bent  of  his 
natural  ability,  has  cultivated  the  most  active  faculties  of  his  mind, 
and  suffered  those  that  needed  artificial  stimulus  to  lie  dormant,  will 
soonest  achieve  success  and  will  make  greater  contributions  to  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Certainly  ;  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  Baby’s  predispositions 
are  known,  his  environment  shall  be  arranged  accordingly.  Objects 
and  studies  that  might  divide,  and,  therefore,  distract  his  mental 
allegiance  shall  be  removed.  Does  he  show  promise  of  mathematical 
excellence }  He  shall  be  allowed  to  choose  mathematical  studies 
only  ;  he  shall  converse  in  curves  and  equations ;  his  rooms  shall  be 
ornamented  with  pictures  of  mathematical  surfaces  and  solids ;  his 
bedstead  shall  be  an  exact  rectangle  ;  and  his  plate,  a  rhombus. 
What  splendid  mathematicians  we  shall  have  !  (and  what  miserable 
men !)  Do  not  the  analysis  of  air,  the  comparison  of  word-roots, 
and  the  procurement  of  position  and  pecuniary  reward  comprise  the 
whole  duty  of  man }  Some  such  lunacy  as  this  will  be  the  final 
grade  of  the  present  evolution. 

For  a  long  time  the  boys  in  preparatory  schools  have  made  their 
election  between  scientific  and  classical  courses.  Such  a  division 
seems  unavoidable,  though  not  free  from  evil.  Minuter  differentia- 
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tions  in  the  culture-course  of  our  boys  will  send  them  to  Harvard  to 
make  their  choice  out  of  her  future  electives,  very  much  as  the  learned 
pig  in  the  show  drags  the  few  figures  that  he  knows  from  the  pile 
before  him.  The  universities  and  educational  institutions  of  our 
country  ought  to  be  natural  bulwarks  against  the  flood  of  crude 
intellectual  and  moral  attainment,  of  petulant,  all-absorbing  haste  to 
be  rich  and  famous.  But  upon  these  very  principles  must  the  educa¬ 
tional  theory  of  President  Eliot,  however  well  meant,  rest  at  length 
for  support  and  realization.  He  appeals  to  the  blind  popular  tendency 
instead  of  combating  it. 

The  popular  self-love,  and  fondness  for  the  deceitful  word  “prog¬ 
ress,”  will  give  the  Harvard  experiment  under  present  auspices  an 
ephemeral  success.  When  novelty  is  forced  to  stop  on  the  limit  of 
extravagance.  Harvard’s  competitors  will  be  the  gainers  by  her  pres¬ 
ent  policy.  The  much-vaunted  “  business  method  ”  of  college  admin¬ 
istration  will  contain  the  secret  of  its  own  failure.  Especially  difficult 
will  it  become  to  provide  adequately  for  the  insatiate  demands  of  a 
too  diffused  curriculum.  A  college  is  not,  by  nature,  a  money-making 
institution.  It  is  a  costly  undertaking  to  keep  pace  with  the  legiti- 
m  ite  needs  of  higher  special  instruction.  This  is  the  proper  goal  of 
university  effort.  But  the  attempt  to  extend  such  opportunities  and 
privileges  among  educational  apprentices  will  convert  a  college  into 
a  blind  Bartimeus,  to  sit  by  the  wayside,  begging.  Whether  the 
product  is  only  immaturity,  or  not,  the  college  must  fill  its  faculties 
with  specialists,  men  of  note  at  high  prices,  or  half-trained  young 
men  at  starvation  rates  ;  the  institution  must  be  constantly  advertised 
and  thrust  before  the  world,  regardless  of  the  expense,  as  having 
acquired  or  achieved  this  and  that ;  it  must  become  the  servant  of  the 
public  instead  of  its  mentor  and  master ;  it  must  subordinate  its  in¬ 
ternal  welfare  to  external  notoriety  ;  and,  after  all  is  done,  the  limit 
must  finall^^  be  recognized  and  the  experience  of  contraction  begin. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  day  of  harebrained  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  ventures,  which  we  yet  call  “  the  period  of  inflation.”  Is  it 
out  of  Harvard  College  that  the  prophet  of  educational  inflation 
arises  ? 

Thus  far  the  burden  of  the  sentence  has  been  “Anathema.”  Yet 
let  not  the  opinion  be  for  a  moment  imputed  to  me  that  the  round 
sum  of  the  so-called  “  New  Education  ”  should  deserve,  like  the  pesti¬ 
lent  cities  of  the  Plain,  naught  but  fire  and  brimstone  and  a  horrible 
tempest.  The  movement  is  big  with  possibilities  of  good,  as  well  as 
evil.  To  every  avenue  of  approach  the  subject  presents  an  aspect  of 
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bewildering  complexity,  and  its  points  of  dimly-perceived  contact  or 
intersection  with  physiology  and  with  psychology  form  places  where 
the  invading  fool  may  detect  the  angelic  footstep,  treading  fearfully. 
There  is  ample  room  for  other  than  destructive  criticism.  These 
words  have  been  written  with  the  fullest  sympathy  for  everything 
that  fosters  a  healthy  growth  in  the  intellectual  life.  Need  of  reform¬ 
atory  action  there  was,  is,  and  always  will  be, — action  not  fast  and 
furious,  but  slow,  discriminating,  analytical,  retentive  of  the  old,  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  new.  The  line  should  be  clearly  drawn  between  the  con¬ 
servatism  that  stagnates,  and  the  conservatism  that  preserves,  trans¬ 
mutes,  distils. 

While  avoiding  the  confusion  arising  from  crude  decision,  and 
from  widely  sundered  electives,  may  not  the  trend  of  undergraduate 
effort  be  directed  more  generally  toward  the  untrammeled  conditions 
of  the  higher  education,  and  the  disposition  for  a  true  university-life 
be  thus  nourished.  The  determining  factors  in  the  problem,  “  How 
and  when  shall  electives  be  introduced.^”  must,  first  of  all,  include 
the  age  and  culture  of  the  student.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
some  scholars  seem  to  be  constitutionally  unable  to  comprehend 
Greek,  or  linguistics  in  general,  while  certain  others  are  helpless 
when  confronted  by  a  mathematical  formula.  These  individuals,  and 
they  are  few  in  number,  have  undoubtedly  special  mental  qualities, 
and  merit  special  training.  Technical  schools  are  already  estab¬ 
lished,  and,  if  they  are  inadequate,  most  colleges  present  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  “  Special  Students,  not  Candidates  for  the  Bachelorship  of 
the  Liberal  Arts.”  No  education  is  successful  unless  the  student  is 
inspired  with  a  personal  interest  in  his  work.  But,  as  a  rule,  no  in¬ 
telligent  devotion  to  a  task  can  be  safe,  permanent,  and  man-mould¬ 
ing,  unless  based  upon  deep  and  broad  foundation. 

No  magical  civilizing  potency  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  properties 
of  the  Greek  aorist,  nor  to  the  sonorous  sinuosities  of  the  speech  of 
Cicero.  The  dawning  prominence  of  the  study  of  modern  language 
and  literature  and  of  the  natural  sciences  should  provoke  rejoicing. 
But  is  there  any  hardy  wight  who  will  venture  to  calculate  how  much 
of  Moli^re,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Victor  Hugo,  and  George  Sand, 
will  impart  a  discipline,  culture,  and  subtle  sense  of  relations,  such 
as  may  be  derived  from  communion  with  Plato,  ^Eschylus,  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  Thucydides,  and  Aristotle  ? 

The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  contemplate  a  discussion  of  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  increase  of  knowledge  should  be  attained. 
The  intention  was  merely  to  emphasize  the  danger  of  widespread 
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weakness  and  lamentable  defeat  if  the  boy  David  is  persuaded  to 
wear  upon  his  smooth  and  flexile  limbs  the  heavy  armor  and  mighty 
sword  of  the  veteran  Saul.  In  England,  within  the  memory  of  this 
generation,  a  single  mind,  surpassing  most  others  in  the  magnificence 
of  its  schemes  and  the  fertility  of  its  resources,  sundered  the  conserv¬ 
ative  party  from  the  moorings  of  centuries,  and  has  left  it  now  sus¬ 
pended,  like  Mohammed’s  coffin,  midway  between  heaven  and  earth. 

Will  not  the  Vivian  Grays,  who  are  coming  by  leaps  and  bounds 
to  the  front  of  our  educational  ranks,  both  as  officers  and  privates, 
prove  hostile  to  impartial  development,  envelop  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress  with  a  meretricious  glitter,  and  lead  the  most  con¬ 
servative  of  our  institutions,  as  Beaconsfield  did  the  Tory  party,  into 
the  misty  Debatable  Grounds  in  pursuit  of  a  Jingo  Ignis  Fatuus.^ 
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DR.  HER  TEL  UPON  OVER  -  PRESSURE  IN  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  OF  DENMARK. 

BY  A.  TOLMAN  SMITH. 

Educational  over-pressure  has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent 
topics  of  discussion  throughout  Europe.  On  the  continent  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  evil  are  directed  chiefly  against  secondary  schools  ;  in 
Great  Britain,  against  the  elementary.  Comparison  of  the  facts,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  that  the  conditions  of  the  evil  are  substantially  the  same 
in  all  stages  of  educational  work  in  which  it  is  found  to  exist ;  hence 
the  knowledge  of  any  particular  investigation  of  the  subject  helps  in 
its  general  comprehension.  Influenced  by  this  fact,  Dr.  Crichton- 
Browne  has  recently  brought  to  the  attention  of  English  readers  Dr. 
Hertel’s  work  upon  Over-pr."ssure  in  the  High  Schools  of  Denmark. 
The  book  has  been  briefly  noticed  in  several  of  our  periodicals,  but 
its  contents  seem  to  justify  more  detailed  consideration  in  a  journal 
whose  aim  it  is  to  give  teachers  the  fullest  and  best  information  per¬ 
taining  to  their  specialty. 

Dr.  Crichton-Browne’s  introduction  to  the  English  edition  of  Dr. 
Hertel’s  book  is  itself  one  of  the  most  readable  and  suggestive  essays 
that  the  discussion  of  over  pressure  has  called  forth.  A  few  extracts 
here  and  there  give  little  idea  of  its  style  or  matter,  but  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  to  quote  certain  passages  peculiarly  worthy  of  our  own  atten¬ 
tion.  Says  Dr.  Browne  :  “  School  masters  and  mistresses  are  not 
mainly  responsible  for  over-pressure.  The  blame  of  it  must  be  laid, 
in  the  final  resort,  on  the  spirit  of  the  age,  on  a  false  notion  of  the 
value  of  life,  on  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  aim  and  office  of  in¬ 
struction,  and,  more  immediately,  on  the  vanity  and  cupidity  of 
parents.”  Again  he  says :  “  One  outcome  of  education  favored  by 
examination,  which  is  perhaps  not  thought  of,  but  is  certainly  real¬ 
ized,  is  a  vast  amount  of  ill-health  ;  and  another  outcome,  which  is 
anything  but  desired,  but  very  surely  attained,  is  a  vast  amount  of 
ignorance  and  stupidity.  .  .  .  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  contem¬ 

plate  the  sluggishness  of  intellect  and  poverty  of  information 'which 
numbers  of  boys  exhibit  after  ten  or  twelve  years  of  expensive  school¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  truly  pitiful  to  observe  the  narrowness  of  mind  and 
weakness  of  character  which  numbers  of  boys  who  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  brilliant  at  school  manifest  when  brought  into  contact  with 
men  and  affairs.”  This  recalls  a  saying  of  Jules  Simon  in  the  series 
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of  letters  published  a  year  ago  in  Lc  Matin.  “The  whole  system 
of  education,”  wrote  the  French  savant,  “aims  at  this, — to  cram  and 
to  submit  to  be  crammed.  As  soon  as  the  excitement  is  over  the 
rubbish  begins  to  tumble,  and  the  bachelor  is  transformed  into  an 
idiot  or  an  invalid.”  But  Dr.  Browne’s  pithy  utterances  and  the 
associations  they  call  up  are  detaining  me  too  long  ;  I  must  hasten 
to  the  matter  that  he  so  pleasantly  introduces. 

Dr.  Hertel’s  inquiry  was  confined  to  the  high  schools  attended  by 
the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  classes  of  Copenhagen,  so 
that  the  material  came  as  nearly  as  possible  from  a  uniform  source. 
Reasons  for  the  inquiry  were  found  in  the  protests  heard  in  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  against  forcing  processes,  in  similar  complaints  that 
had  arisen  in  Denmark,  in  the  rapid  increase  of  anaemia  and  nervous¬ 
ness  among  the  young,  which  Dr.  Hertel  says  must  be  regarded  as 
an  established  fact;  and  further,  in  the  general  demand  forbetter 
hygienic  conditions  than  those  which  served  the  robust  youth  of  a 
previous  generation. 

“What  we  require,”  says  Dr.  Hertel,  “  is  a  proof  that  there  are  in 
our  schools  many  weak  and  sickly  children,  for  whom  good  hygienic 
conditions  are  especially  necessary  ;  for,  if  the  state  of  health  in 
schools  be  good  and  satisfactory,  as  .some  masters  and  mistresses  still 
believe,  it  would  be  absurd  to  demand  improvements  which  are  not 
absolutely  needed,  but  which  must  necessarily  entail  an  increased 
expenditure.  So,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  hours  of  work  in 
the  different  classes,  and  for  the  different  ages  before  discussing  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  time  spent  in  work  can  be  supposed  to  be 
injurious  to  the  child’s  health  and  whole  intellectual  development.” 
For  vague  speculation  upon  these  points.  Dr.  Hertel’s  inquiry,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  secures  a  body  of  well  attested  and  systematized  facts. 
The  method  of  the  inquiry  concerns  us,  perhaps,  even  more  than  the 
results,  as  it  shows  the  care,  the  thoroughness,  the  attention  to  de¬ 
tail  that  must  be  employed  in  any  successful  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  capacity,  the  endurance,  and  the  limitations  of  immature  minds 
and  bodies.  To  each  school  included  in  the  inquiry  were  sent  printed 
forms,  having  spaces  to  be  filled  in  with  information  on  the  following 
points  :  “  The  age  and  class  of  each  pupil ;  the  number  of  hours 
of  school-work,  and  the  time  employed  at  home  in  preparation  ;  the 
amount  of  written  exercises  to  be  done  at  home  ;  whether  a  private 
tutor  aided  the  pupil  in  any  branch,  and  if  so,  for  how  many  hours; 
whether  the  pupil  had  any  difficulty,  on  the  whole  or  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  subject ;  his  state  of  health,  the  hour  he  went  to  bed,  and  how 
many  hours  sleep  he  had  ;  while  a  column  was  left  for  remarks  by 
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the  teacher.”  The  teacher  vva.s  also  requested  to  state  whether  the 
pupil  in  question  was  one  of  the  best,  middling,  or  dullest  in  his 
class  as  regards  capacity  ;  all  the  other  columns,  excepting  the  first 
two,  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  parents. 

The  hope  expressed  that  the  family  physician  would  assist  in  filling 
up  the  health-column  was  only  realized  in  ten  per  cent,  of  the  re¬ 
turns.  The  answers  received  were  all  critically  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Hertel,  all  doubtful  points  carefully  noted,  and  every  means  em¬ 
ployed  for  making  the  final  interpretation  correct.  Where  this  could 
not  be  accomplished  the  failure  is  noted.  By  desire  of  the  schools 
the  forms  were  sent  out  in  the  autumn  months,  when  the  school-work 
is  carried  on  under  the  most  normal  conditions  and  with  least  excite¬ 
ment,  —  a  circumstance  which  insured  the  most  favorable  showing 
possible  for  the  school-side  of  the  questions  at  issue.  For  a  full 
understanding  of  Dr.  Hertel’s  summary  of  the  returns  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  his  explanation  of  the  expression,  “  sickly  children.” 
“It  is  not,”  he  says,  “to  cases  of  temporary  illness  that  I  refer 
when  I  speak  of  sickly  children.  By  ‘sickly’  I  mean  unsound  chil¬ 
dren  who  suffer  from  chronic  complaints,  but  who  are,  nevertheless, 
able  to  attend  school  regularly;  in  short,  children  whose  state  of 
health  is  abnormal,  and  who  require  special  care,  both  at  home  and 
at  school,  during  their  growth  and  development.  It  is  only  such 
cases  that  have  been  collected  here  and  designated  as  sickly ;  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  they  ought  to  be  called  cases  of  unsound  or  abnormal 
health.”  In  his  classification  of  complaints,  in  respect  to  this  in¬ 
quiry,  Dr.  Hertel  ascribes  most  importance  to  anaemia,  scrofula, 
nervousness,  headache,  bleeding  at  the  nose  (as  a  symptom  of  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  congestion  of  the  brain),  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye ;  in  a  second  category  he  places  consumption,  or¬ 
ganic  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  other  diseases  that  tend  in  a  great 
degree  to  weaken  the  child’s  constitution,  but  for  which  the  school 
cannot  be  held  directly  responsible  ;  finally,  he  gives  a  column  for 
casual  complaints  that  prevent  children  from  taking  part  in  gym¬ 
nastics  and  from  making  customary  progress  in  study. 

On  the  whole.  Dr.  Hertel’s  forms  have  many  more  headings  than 
are  generally  employed  in  the  health  reports  of  school  children,  and, 
excepting  in  a  single  particular,  have  secured  a  more  complete  in¬ 
sight  into  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  examined  than  any 
similar  investigation.  The  deficiency  referred  to  occurs  in  respect 
to  eyesight,  a  thorough  examination  of  which  has  never  yet  been  in¬ 
stituted  at  any  school  in  Denmark. 
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It  is  impossible  to  realize  fully  the  justness  of  Dr.  Hertel’s  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  returns  without  examining  the  preliminary  steps ;  but  to 
prevent  these  would  be  to  reproduce  his  entire  work.  I  can  only 
assure  the  reader  that  the  summary  is  the  final  expression  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  careful  analysis  of  the  data  accumulated. 

As  regards  health,  the  fourteen  boys’  schools  examined  show,  out 
of  a  total  of  3,141  boys,  1,900  healthy,  978  sickly,  263  imperfectly 
reported  or  not  at  all.  The  respective  percentages  are:  healthy, 
60.5  ;  sickly,  31.1  ;  non-returned,  8.4. 

In  reviewing  the  facts  under  this  head.  Dr.  Hertel  says :  “  It  is 
found  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  children,  18  per  cent.,  or 
about  one-fifth,  are  sickly  or  weakly  on  entering  school.  This  shows 
that  the  children,  on  coming  from  their  homes,  are  affected  by  ill- 
health,  or  have  a  tendency  toward  it  in  considerable  proportion. 
But  the  facts  that  the  percentage  of  sickly  children,  after  a  couple 
of  years,  advances  to  30  per  cent.,  and  suddenly  rises  to  40  per  cent, 
shortly  before  puberty,  indicate  how  great  is  the  influence  which 
school  experiences,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  developmental  proc¬ 
esses,  undoubtedly  exercise  upon  the  health  of  boys.  Even  when 
the  body  recovers  itself  after  its  supreme  effort  of  growth,  as  it  does 
in  the  following  years,  the  percentage  of  sickly  children  is  only  re¬ 
duced  to  about  30  per  cent.,  at  which  it  remains  throughout  the 
highest  classes  No  comparison  with  children  who  do  not  go  to 
school  can,  of  course,  take  place  in  a  country  where  school  attend¬ 
ance  is  obligatory  upon  all  children  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  important  factor  can  be  pointed  to  which  exercises  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  child’s  life,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve,  at 
all  adequate  to  explain  the  deterioration  of  health  which  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  besides  school  life,  and  the  entire  change  in  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  child  which  it  involves.”  Farther  on  he  repeats  his 
opinion  in  the  following  stronger  language:  “It  must,  I  think,  be 
regarded  as  an  established  fact,  that  school,  as  now  conducted,  with 
all  the  concomitants  of  school  life  undoubtedly  exercises  a  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  health  of  a  child.” 

In  discussing  the  hours  of  school-work,  including  home-preparation 
and  extra  tuition.  Dr.  Hertel  adopts  a  normal  standard  much  above 
that  regarded  as  permissible  by  either  the  Swedish  or  German  au¬ 
thorities, — a  standard  which  he  himself  allows  is  “  pitched  too  high,” 
and  only  justifiable  on  the  “  distinct  supposition  that  the  pupils  are 
perfectly  strong  and  sound  boys.”  The  scale  of  this  standard  in¬ 
creases  gradually  from  six  hours  a  day  for  the  lowest  class  (7  years 
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of  age)  to  ten  hours  for  the  two  highest  classes  (17  and  18  years  of 
age).  It  is  found  that  the  work  now  demanded  of  the  scholars  ex¬ 
ceeds,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  even  this  extreme  standard. 
Says  our  author  :  “  That  such  an  enormous  amount  of  daily  work 
performed  by  immature  beings  can  fail  in  the  long  run  to  affect  the 
health  is  incredible,  and  it  is  perhaps  still  more  doubtful  whether 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  intemperate  industry  can  in  any 
degree  outweigh  its  inevitable  injurious  consequences  ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  boy  thus  overtasked  at  last  ceases  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  at  all.” 

The  girls’  schools  examined  by  Dr.  Hertel  differ  somewhat’from 
the  boys’  schools.  In  no  case  are  the  studies  regulated  by  law  ; 
there  are  no  exit  examinations,  and  the  classification  of  the  various 
schools  is  not  uniform.  To  meet  the  last  difficulty  Dr.  Hertel  classi¬ 
fied  the  pupils  by  age,  treating  the  statistics  in  all  other  respects  as 
he  had  done  those  from  the  boys’  schools. 

The  ten  high  schools  examined  show  for  1,211  girls  the  following 
results  as  to  health:  Non-returned,  90;  sickly,  477;  healthy,  644  ; 
the  percentages  being  respectively  7.5,  39.4,  and  53.1.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  sickly,  it  will  be  observed,  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
boys’  school,  and  the  varying  ratios  during  the  school  period  even 
more  significant.  Thus  the  percentage  of  sickly  girls  rises  rapidly 
in  the  first  three  years  from  12.7  to  32  per  cent.,  while  the  percentage 
of  healthy  declines  universally  from  79.7  to  52.4.  From  the  eighth 
to  the  eleventh  year  of  age  the  ratios  remain  about  stationary  ;  but 
in  the  eleventh  year  a  sudden  rise  brings  the  percentage  of  sickly 
girls  almost  up  to  that  of  the  healthy.  Between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  the  number  of  sickly  girls  increases  until  it  e.xceeds  that 
of  the  healthy  by  10  per  cent.,  the  figures  being  equal  at  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

The  non-returns  remain  almost  unvaryingly  at  7  per  cent,  until  the 
very  end  or  the  age  of  si.xteen.  Then  the  health  column,  is  filled  uP 
in  every  case  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  sudden  rise  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  sickly  without  any  corresponding  fall  in  the  percentage 
of  the  healthy.  In  connection  with  these  figures  Dr.  Hertel  says  : 
”  Sickness  among  school-girls  here  shows  itself  unmistakably  to  be 
so  great  that  wemust  put  aside  all  illusions,  and  openly  confess  that 
the  present  generation  of  young  girls  is  weakly,  anaemic,  and  nervous 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  .  .  .  Most  particularly  during  the 

years  of  puberty  does  sickness  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  — at  least 
one-half  of  the  pupils  at  this  period  being  more  or  less  debilitated 
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or  ill.  .  .  .  It  is  impossible  but  that  so  much  sickliness  for  four 

or  five  years, — and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when  the  whole  body  should 
be  in  a  state  of  active  nutrition, — must  e.xert  a  great  influence  upon 
the  whole  future  physical  development  of  a  girl.  .  .  .  That 

school-life,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  system  of  educating  young  girls 
at  present  in  vogue  in  our  country,  are  largely  responsible  for  this 
sad  state  of  things  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  We  must  some  time  or 
other  face  this  truth  boldly  before  any  real  improvement  can  be 
secured.” 

The  report  of  hours  of  work  shows  still  more  plainly  the  unnatural 
strain  to  which  the  girls  are  subjected.  After  the  tenth  year  from 
75  to  92  per  cent,  have  extra  home-tuition,  chiefly  in  music.  At 
eleven  years  of  age  the  girls  have,  on  an  average,  eight  hours  of  work 
daily,  and  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  almost  nine  hours 
daily  ;  in  other  words,  an  amount  of  work  slightly  exceeding  the 
limit  fixed  for  boys  of  those  ages  in  perfect  health.  The  girls  in 
most  of  the  classes  have  no  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  of  gym¬ 
nastics  weekly,  and  in  two  of  the  schools  this  exercise  does  not  oc¬ 
cur,  while  of  out-door,  muscular  exercise  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
beyond  the  walk  to  school,  usually  a  very  short  one.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  follow  Dr.  Hertel  through  the  details,  showing  the  effect 
of  excessive  mental  effort  upon  the  sleeping  and  eating  capacities  of 
the  young,  but  space  forbids.  I  can  only  consider  the  measures  he 
proposes  for  mitigating  an  evil  which  he  believes  cannot  be  entirely 
eradicated  until  the  whole  system  of  education  is  remodeled.  In 
his  opinion  the  school  curriculum  should  be  lightened  either  by  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  number  of  studies  or  the  amount  of  work  required  in 
each,  while  at  least  an  hour  a  day  should  be  devoted  to  gymnastics. 
The  hygienic  conditions  of  the  school-house  and  premises  should  be 
carefully  looked  after,  and  the  school-hours  so  arranged  that,  besides 
short  intervals  for  exercise,  there  should  be  one  intermission  of  at 
least  a  half-hour  for  lunch. 

Out-of-door  sports  should  be  fostered,  and  girls  induced  to  take 
part  in  the  household.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  should 
be  required  of  all  intending  school-masters  and  mistresses,  and,  above 
all,  provision  made  for  the  periodical  inspection  of  schools  by  a  med¬ 
ical  expert.  The  proposal  made  in  1872,  by  Miss  Zahle,  that  the 
period  of  education  for  girls  should  be  e.xtended  to  their  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  year,  and  that  the  school-work  proper  should  be  con¬ 
siderably  diminished  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  year  is 
strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Hertel. 


Very  little  endeavor  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  any  investigation  like  that  here  considered.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  necessity  for  such  an  investigation  does  not  exist 
in  our  country,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  conditions 
brought  to  light  by  the  inquiry  in  Denmark  are  similar  to  those  that 
have  been  shown  to  exist  in  Sweden,  in  Great  Britain,  in  Germany, 
and  in  France.  To  the  Swedish  Government  must  be  awarded  the 
credit  of  having  adopted  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  protecting 
scholars  from  the  evils  indicated. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL  EQUILIBRIUM 

OF  FORCES. 

BV  JOHN  OGDEN,  OHIO. 

I  believe  it  is  a  law  of  physics,  that  if  a  number  of  cannon-balls, 
ranging  in  temperature  from  zero  to  white  heat,  are  placed  in  a  closed 
room,  the  hottest  ones  will  radiate  their  heat  to  all  the  others  until  a 
perfect  equilibrium  is  restored.  Of  course,  all  other  bodies  within  the 
radiating  influence  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  changes  ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  this  difference  in  temperature,  coupled  with  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  thermal  equilibrium  among  all  bodies,  including  even  the 
planets,  and  their  central  bodies  or  suns,  composing  the  universe,  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  various  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place 
on  the  surface  of  these  bodies. 

It  is  an  effort  of  Nature  to  restore  perfect  equilibrium  in  all  her 
domain,  to  which  cause  we  are  indebted  for  our  winds,  and  rains,  and 
storms.  Even  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals,  and  all  terrestrial 
and  celestial  phenomena,  except  perhaps  those  caused  by  gravitation, 
are  referable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  same  primal  causes.  And, 
when  that  point  is  reached,  when  perfect  equilibrium  in  temperature 
is  restored,  all  motion  or  disturbance  arising  from  unequal  tempera¬ 
tures  must  cease  in  the  physical  world. 

Now,  this  physical  phenomena  is  only  a  type  of  the  metaphysical ; 
or  rather,  it  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  metaphysical,  the  two  standing 
in  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause  to  each  other. 

All  movements  or  changes  in  these  two  departments  of  creation 
are  subject  to  the  same  general  laws.  At  least  it  is  safe  to  assume 
this,  since  they  have  a  common  authorship,  and  a  common  object. 
Hence  man,  and  the  forces  that  educate  him,  or  cause  him  to  grow, — 
since  education  is  growth,  —  are  subjects  of  this  law. 

The  forces  that  educate  man  reside  in,  and  are  economized  in  the 
various  sciences,  arts,  and  industries  of  the  world,  whose  individual 
and  collective  development  depends  upon  his  active  energies  and  de¬ 
veloped  faculties  ;  and  the  equilibrium  sought  after  will  be  attained 
when  each,  man  and  scientific  industry,  shall  have  been  developed  to 
their  maximum  standard  of  perfection. 

We  give  science  here  a  wide  range,  meaning  the  right  use  of  all 
available  knowledge,  human  and  Divine  ;  whose  highest  purpose  is, 
n  d  ever  has  been,  the  perfection  of  human  character.  This,  of 
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course,  includes  all  right  employments,  and  the  exercise  of  every 
God-given  faculty. 

The  mutual  accommodation  of  these  two  great  wants  in  Nature,  — 
viz.,  the  full  and  complete  development  of  all  science  and  scientific 
resources,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  full  and  complete  development  of 
all  man’s  faculties,  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  on  the  other,  — 
will  constitute  the  great  physical  and  metaphysical  eqnilibfinni  of 
forces,  alluded  to  above. 

For  instance :  the  resources  of  the  earth  are  to  be  developed  by 
man.  This  involves  the  necessary  work  or  exercise  for  all  his  facul¬ 
ties  ;  and  these  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  to  be  developed.  Now  let  these  two  wants  mutually 
accommodate  each  other,  and  the  work  is  done :  that  is,  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  one  will  demand  and  secure  the  full  development 
of  the  other. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  quite  a  general  statement,  but  the  whole  of 
man’s  education  resides  in  it ;  and  if  we  study  this  problem  in  the 
light  of  true  economy,  we  shall  be  amazed  and  perple.xed  at  the  im. 
mense  waste  of  human  energy,  to  say  nothing  about  a  corresponding 
waste  in  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  earth ;  or  rather,  of  the 
misapplied  and  partially  developed  resources.  And  then  we  work  at 
such  a  disadvantage.  One-half  the  present  energy,  put  forth  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  great  law  of  want  and  supply,  would  surely  do  the 
work  now  done,  and  do  it  much  better.  If  we  only  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  wise  provisions  of  Nature,  in  respect  to  man 
and  his  education,  the  problem  would  soon  be  solved. 

This  law,  in  its  completeness,  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  There 
is  just  enough  work  of  all  kinds  to  be  done  in  this  world,  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  development  of  its  wonted  resources  (and  the 
same  is  true  of  any  period  in  past  time ;  and  the  same  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  for  all  future  time)  to  educate  all  the  people  in  it,  up  to  a 
maximum  standard  of  excellence ;  and  this  would,  in  turn,  develop 
the  resources  of  the  world  to  a  corresponding  degree  of  excellence. 

Now,  this  maximum  standard,  in  both  cases,  is  a  relative  one ;  and 
is  guaged  by  the  periods  in  the  world’s  advancement.  What,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  the  highest  for  one  period  would  constitute  the  initial 
or  starting-point  for  a  succeeding  period.  This  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  would,  therefore,  go  on  improving  in  the  same  ratio,  both  in 
man  and  science,  until  a  degree  of  perfection  should  be  reached  whose 
exponent  would  approximate  infinity.  In  short,  the  completest  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  science,  art,  invention,  knowledge,  and  wisdom 
would,  of  necessity,  bring  man’s  faculties  to  a  corresponding  degree 
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of  perfection.  This  is  the  evident  intent  of  all  science  and  scien¬ 
tific  research,  involving  all  lawful  labor,  and  the  perfection  of  all 
needed  industries,  whether  applied  to  the  physical  resources  of  the 
earth  or  to  the  more  abstruse  problems  of  metaphysics. 

Man  in  his  maximum  growth,  strength,  longevity,  and  power  is  the 
object,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  all  study,  research,  science,  art,  dis¬ 
covery,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  industry.  These  have  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  worthy  their  origin  and  intent :  and  it  is  the  highest  purpose  of 
all  true  educators  to  seek  and  to  find  out  this  law  of  mutual  adapta¬ 
tion,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  subjects  of  science  and  thought,  and  to 
all  grades  of  pupils,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  ;  in  other 
words,  to  keep  these  two  entities,  man  and  science,  in  all  their 
departments  and  applications,  evened  up  in  all  periods  of  the  child’s 
growth,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world’s  progress. 

This,  by  the  way,  implies  a  judicious  admixture  of  manual  labor 
and  mental  exercise  at  all  points,  just  enough  of  each  to  secure  the 
healthiest  activity  of  all  man’s  powers,  at  every  period  of  growth  and 
development. 

There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion,  since  all  man’s  faculties 
are  developed  only  by  judicious  exercise.  This  is  a  simple  problem  ; 
and  its  solution  is  entirely  within  the  scope  of  human  possibility. 
Neither  is  there  any  intermediate  ground.  We  must  either  do  this 
or  fail  just  to  the  extent  of  our  departures  from  this  inflexible  law. 
Neither  is  there  any  escape  from  the  responsibilities,  since  the  tests 
of  the  truthfulness  of  these  conditions  are  so  numerous  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  There  is  but  one  law  by  which  man  can  reach  his  highest 
development,  and  that  is  the  law  of  obedienee,  even  that  law  whose 
infringement,  or  disobedience,  “  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all 
our  woe.”  This  law  recognizes  manual  labor  as  a  factor ;  and  the 
perfect  product  cannot  be  secured  until  that  factor  is  restored  in  our 
systems  of  education.  It  will  not  answer  the  present  demands  to 
eliminate  this  factor  for  any  matters  of  convenience  or  abbreviation 
of  the  process.  In  other  words,  it  will  not  answer  present  demands 
to  educate  man  one-half  or  one-third  at  a  time,  unless,  indeed,  we 
are  satisfied  with  one-half  or  one-third  of  a  man.  We  have  too  many 
such,  to  be  sure ;  but  we  need  whole  men,  strong  men,  rounded  out 
in  all  their  parts. 

Now,  in  order  to  secure  such,  we  must  fulfill  the  law  to  the  letter, 
by  which  they  arc  produced.  How  are  they  produced  ?  They  grow. 
But  they  do  not  grow,  mind  first  and  body  afterwards  nor  viee  versa. 
The  two  should  grow  and  mature  together,  and  at  the  same  time ; 
that  is,  a  certain  degree  of  maturity  in  the  one  should  mark  a  corre- 
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spending  degree  in  the  other;  otherwise  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed, 
and  weakness  and  disorder  are  thereby  introduced.  As  well  attempt 
to  grow  all  the  roots  of  a  tree  first,  and  the  branches  afterward,  or 
the  bark  at  one  time  and  the  wood  at  another.  They  must  be  fed 
and  nourished  at  the  same  time.  The  growth  of  the  one  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  other.  The  one  nourishes  the  other.  It  is  precisely  so  in 
the  education  of  the  child.  Neither  will  it  avail  to  suffer  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  man’s  nature  to  shift  for  itself,  as  the  bodies  of  our  children 
are  too  frequently  allowed  to  do.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  mis¬ 
chief.  It  endangers  health,  intelligence,  and  moral  character.  I 
venture  to  say  that  this  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  weak  points  in  our 
system  of  education,  which  system  certainly  admits  of  such  division 
of  labor,  and  such  intelligent  adjustment,  as  to  touch  every  fibre  of 
our  being  with  the  nourishing  and  refining  influences  of  scientific 
labor.  All  departments  equally  demand  intelligent  guidance  and 
supervision,  in  order  to  avoid  excesses  on  the  one  hand  and  neglect 
on  the  other,  both  alike  disastrous. 

But  one  great  obstacle  to  this  equilibrium  in  educational  processes 
is,  that  many  leading  educators  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
world,  have  made  up  their  minds  on  this  subject,  unfortunately  too 
soon  or  without  properly  studying  this  problem  ;  and,  having  formed 
their  opinions,  they  feel  bound,  in  order  to  appear  consistent,  to  main¬ 
tain  and  defend  them  at  all  hazards.  And  then  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  believing  one’s  own  statements,  however  absurd  and  erroneous, 
especially  after  they  have  been  carefully  put  forth  and  defended. 
Hence  men  are  straining  themselves  and  their  philosophies  in  order 
to  meet  the  new  necessities ;  and  they  find  their  coverings  too  scant. 
There  are  exposed  places,  and  even  nakedness,  at  various  points,  that 
cause  general  uneasiness  and  discontent  in  the  various  departments 
of  industry.  Nothing  short  of  the  recognition  of  the  full  claims  of 
the  law  will  avail. 

And  then  there  are  those,  doubtless,  who  have  been  equally  hasty 
and  unwise,  in  an  opposite  direction.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
form,  they  have  commenced  the  same  without  examining  all  the 
ground  and  studying  this  question  in  the  light  of  a  legal  necessity, 
dating  back  even  beyond  the  kindergarten,  in  its  wise  provision  for 
child-want.  Such  must  necessarily  fail  at  first  ;  but  their  hasty 
experiments,  while  they  have  not  met  with  the  promised  success, 
have,  nevertheless,  shown,  even  by  their  mistakes,  the  possibility  and 
practicability  of  the  movement. 

We  therefore  infer  that  industrial  education,  it  being  the  missing 
link  in  our  system,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  will  quietly  take  its 
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place,  in  some  form,  and  aid  in  securing  this  much-needed  equilibrium 
in  our  universal  system  of  education. 

There  is  still  another  feature  of  educational  error  that  would  be 
corrected  by  establishing  this  equilibrium  ;  viz.,  a  constant  tendency, 
now  a  days,  to  invent  methods,  or  devices,  for  certain  supposed  or 
real  needs  in  mind  or  body,  such  as  methods  for  improving  certain 
faculties,  as  memory,  imagination,  or  reasoning,  etc., —  forgetting  that, 
in  order  to  develop  one  faculty,  all  others  associated  with  it  must 
also  be  exercised  in  a  legitimate  way  ;  that  the  full  and  perfect  devel¬ 
opment  of  one  demands  a  corresponding  fullness  in  all  the  others ; 
that  it  IS  impossible  to  secure  this  individual  development  without 
due  regard  to  all  others.  Hence  all  systems  of  mnemonics  that 
make  special  claims  to  the  cultivation  of  memory,  for  instance,  are 
necessarily  fallacious:  not  only  so,  but  injurious,  and  may  be  justly 
classed  with  modern  humbugs.  The  same  is  true,  to  an  alarming 
extent,  of  most  system of  gymnastics,  that  look  only  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  body ;  especially  when  exercises  are  devised  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  “  developing  muscle  ”  independent  of  any  mental  im¬ 
provement,  exercises  that  have  no  ulterior  object,  should  be  shunned ; 
such  as  the  violent  movement  of  the  limbs,  and  the  unnatural  and 
unseemly  contortion  of  the  body,  for  the  sake  of  the  strength  and 
agility  begotten  thereby  ;  when  the  same,  or  even  better  results  may 
be  obtained  by  simply  doing  the  necessary  mechanical  work,  —  such 
as  should  be  associated  with  all  school  life,  —  and  the  milder  forms 
of  recreations,  such  as  have  a  definite  object  related  to  culture  in 
view.*  And  then  this  blind  striking  out  of  limb  and  body,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  development,  is  a  fearful  waste  of  human  energy, — 
enough,  indeed,  to  transform  some  of  the  ruder  products  of  Nature 
into  beauty  and  utility. 

No  exercise,  therefore,  should  be  encouraged  that  does  not  look 
beyond  the  mere  promotion  of  one  object,  when  a  half-dozen,  or 
more,  may  be  accomplished  at  the  same  time,  to  better  advantage 
and  with  less  expenditure,  than  would  be  required  for  one. 

This  law  is  operative  in  all  departments  of  labor  and  education. 
The  mere  process  of  learning  to  read,  for  instance,  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  learning  to  write,  spell,  to  think,  to  talk,  and  to  compose; 
and  all  these  arts  can  best  be  learned  in  the  same  connection,  and  all 
sooner  and  better  than  one ;  and  all,  too,  while  the  child  is  studying 
Nature,  and  things,  or  elementary  science.  Now,  this  study,  if 
properly  connected  with  labor  and  amusement,  such  as  are  recom¬ 
mended  above,  involves  the  exercise  of  all  the  faculties,  and  will 
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yield  the  sum  total  of  all  available  knowledge  for  the  period  for 
which  it  is  intended.  Hence,  learning  to  read,  write,  etc.,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  means  rather  than  an  end,  and  should  be  so  pursued.  These 
e.xercises,  or  arts,  are  thus  divested  of  their  usual  drudgery,  or  what¬ 
ever  of  dread  or  repulsion  there  may  be  connected  with  them.  They 
are  learned  from  choice  or  necessity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in 
all  departments  of  science  and  art ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  merely  mechanical  e.xercises.  They  constitute  the  great  family 
of  expressive  arts,  and  afford  great  delight  to  the  learner  from  the 
fact  that  true  e.xpression  always  gives  pleasure.  Impressions  first, 
and  e.xpressions  afterward,  is  a  law  of  sequence  which  should  always 
be  consulted  in  learning. 

The  recognition  of  this  law  in  our  systems  of  education  would 
also  lessen  the  tendencies  to  specialism,  so  common  at  the  present 
day,  which,  while  it  may  serve  a  temporary  purpose  of  bringing  for¬ 
ward  certain  features  or  departments  of  science,  to  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection,  is,  nevertheless,  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity,  in  that  it  fails  to  receive  that  perfect  development  of 
character  so  necessary  to  happiness  and  true  prosperity. 

Of  course  an  equilibrium  here  would  not  interfere  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  directions  which  knowledge  would  tend,  as  in  the  different  pro¬ 
fessions  and  industries,  since  the  equilibrium  itself  demands  a  fullness 
and  completeness  in  development,  individually  and  collectively,  that 
would  utterly  prevent  any  objectionable  specialism. 

There  is  a  unity  in  science,  art,  and  employment  which  involves 
the  greatest  degree  of  diversity,  —  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  diversity 
of  application.  The  purpose  is  the  rounding  out  of  a  symmetrical 
human  character ;  and  the  diversity  embraces  the  entire  compass  of 
human  attainments.  Toward  this  unity  all  true  progress  tends. 
Its  purpose  is  the  grandest  one  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  no  less 
an  object  than  the  unity  of  languages,  religions,  and  nations,  and 
the  ultimate  unity  of  the  races, — the  evident  intention  of  all  scien¬ 
tific  discovery  and  invention,  and  the  grand  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  love. 

This  subject  is  so  full  of  thought  and  suggestion  as  to  forbid 
further  discussion  here ;  but  it  may  be  resumed  at  some  future  time. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ENTHUSIASM. 

PROF.  H.  B.  NORTON,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

Enthusiasm  is  inspiration;  it  signifies  “controlled  by  a  god.”  It 
is  not  possible  to  analyze  the  topic  definitely.  The  indwelling 
divinity  is  not  subject  to  our  sublunary  law.  We  must  treat  the 
topic,  Enthusiasm,  poetically  as  to  origin,  and  concretely  as  to 
phenomena. 

The  word  has  an  acquired  meaning,  which  involves  the  thought  of 
a  vigor  manifested  in  an  ill-guided  and  unbalanced  fashion. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  indebted  to  Worcester  s  Dictionary,  and 
not  to  original  research,  for  the  following  quotations  in  point ; 

“  Enthusiasm  rises  from  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  overweening  ’ 
brain.” — Locke. 

“  Enthusiasm  may  be  defined  that  religious  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
imagination  is  unduly  heated,  and  the  passions  outrun  the  judgment.” — 
Robert  Hall. 

However,  there  are  enthusiasts  and  enthusiasts.  One  type,  with 
slight  modifications,  appears  in  the  crank.  His  enthusiasm  is  mono¬ 
mania  or  fanaticism.  Evidently  Locke  and  Robert  Hall  were 
acquainted  with  him.  The  other  type  of  enthusiast  more  correctly 
represents  the  radical  or  etymological  meaning :  “  Swayed  by  a  j 
god.”  It  inspires  the  martyrs,  and  battles  in  behalf 'of  sweetness 
and  light  generally. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  main  topic,  it  may  be  well  to  slip  in  a 
parenthesis.  One  of  Ecjward  Eggleston’s  most  wise  and  witty  chap¬ 
ters  is  entitled  “  A  Lesson  from  a  Bulldog.”  The  lesson  was  taught 
to  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster.  Bull  was  a  dog  who  manifested  no  ■ 
remarkable  social  or  conversational  qualities.  He  never  showed  any 
humor  or  enthusiasm.  He  walked  leisurely  down  the  road  ;  not  ag-  \ 
gressive,  but  not  inclined  to  turn  very  far  out  of  anybody’s  way;  1 
calm,  self-centered,  full  of  inertia  and  repose.  But  when  Bull  closed 
his  eyes  and  his  teeth  upon  an  adversary,  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
come  to  stay.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  was 
Bull’s  pupil,  and  learned  a  lesson  which  carried  him  through  a  dark 
and  dangerous  passage  of  life.  Such  a  lesson  Wellington’s  squares 
taught  Napoleon  at  Waterloo;  such  a  lesson  Lee  learned  at  the 
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Wilderness.  The  Iron  Duke  was  never  enthusiastic ;  nor  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  ever  so,  unless  it  was  during  his  Wall  Street  battles. 
And  every  schoolboy  needs  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  bull-dog,  when 
he  begins  his  multiplication-table  or  grapples  with  Tupto  in  his 
Greek  grammar.  Enthusiasm,  in  such  cases,  will  not  avail ;  it  is 
the  sudden  flash  of  tow  and  tinder,  speedily  cold  and  dead,  while 
dogged  resolution  and  plodding  patience  are  as  anthracite.  The 
Bull  dog  is  one  of  the  finest  object  lessons  for  him  who  would  win  in 
the  long  pull  of  the  life  race. 

The  bad  phase  of  enthusiasm  is  presented  to  us  in  the  too-hard 
riding  of  educational  hobbies.  The  funny  man  of  some  newspaper 
defines  a  bicycle  as  “  a  machine  operated  by  two  cranks,  one  of  whom 
sits  on  a  saddle,  and  works  the  other  with  his  feet.”  The  educa¬ 
tional  hobby-rider  is  well  described  in  those  words.  Object-teaching, 
calisthenics,  industrial  drawing,  and,  most  momentous  of  all,  dra¬ 
matic  elocution,  have  come  in  turn,  —  each  one,  I  trust,  in  a  modest 
way,  to  abide ;  but  it  is  sad  to  see  the  quiet,  serviceable  hack  turned 
into  a  nightmare,  to  ride  us.  Nevertheless,  in  moderate  supply,  and 
wisely  guided,  enthusiasm  is  an  excellent,  almost  indispensable  qual¬ 
ity.  Professors  Gradgrind  and  Dry-as-dust  will  always  work  at  a 
tremendous  disadvantage  ;  they  get  no  celestial  aid.  Agassiz  was 
moved  by  a  god  ;  and  many  others  of  our  teachers  have  felt  some¬ 
thing  of  the  divine  fervor  and  fire.  It  is  peculiarly  the  grace  of 
specialists.  It  adds  wings  to  the  feet ;  no  work  is  distasteful ;  no 
product  of  nature  remains  common  or  unclean.  This  type  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  may  srfvor  of  eccentricity  ;  but  there  is  also  moral  salvation  in 
it.  Let  a  young  man  or  woman  become  excitable  on  Coleoptera,  or 
inordinately  covetous  of  new  sorts  of  acrogenous  cryptogams  from 
New  Zealand,  or  convinced  that  some  hitherto  unknown  fossil  is 
better  than  all  riches,  or  soulful  with  the  sad  sage-green  of  ^Esthetic 
Art,  and  that  person,  however  unfit  for  a  banker’s  clerk,  is  safe  from 
the  grosser  vices  of  this  world.  The  growth  of  the  soul  may  be  one¬ 
sided,  but  it  is  cool,  healthy,  and  cleanly  always. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  almost  a  typical  enthusiast,  —  an  example  of  a 
lofty,  balanced,  all-sided  inspiration  and  consecration.  In  a  higher 
and  nobler  sense  than  that  of  the  old  Greek  word-maker,  he  was 
swayed  by  a  god.  Horace  Mann  worked  in  a  similar  spirit.  And 
this  inspiration  has  a  contagious  quality.  Like  the  Holy  Ghost  of 
old,  it  is  imparted  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  There  are  multitudes 
of  workers  to-day  whose  torches  were  lighted  from  the  sacred  fire  of 
those  great  souls.  The  teacher  who  has  the  right  sort  of  enthusiasm 
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is  a  center  and  source  of  power.  His  pupils  are  swept  into  his  cur- 
rent  of  spiritual  forces  and  float  in  it  joyfully. 

But  the  true  enthusiast  is  like  the  poet.  He  must  be  born  before 
he  is  made.  The  manipulation  of  all  forces  is  accordant  with  the 
medium  through  which  they  operate.  When  the  spirit  of  God  spoke 
through  the  grand  soul  of  a  Joshua,  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in 
the  midst  of  heaven  ;  when  it  came  upon .  the  crazed  and  imbecile 
Samson,  he  could  only  wield  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  Correspond¬ 
ing  jaw-bones  are  active  in  many  school-rooms  and  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes  to-day ;  our  children  suffer  like  the  Philistines  at  Lehi.  En¬ 
thusiasm  ill-guided  is  dangerous  and  repulsive. 

How  shall  we  learn  to  use  the  power  of  a  true  enthusiasm  ?  How 
shall  we  light  our  torches  with  the  sacred  fire  ?  Hardly  by  the  mere 
passing  of  resolutions.  You  and  I  may  exhort  one  another  to  good 
works,  saying,  “  Go  to  !  let’s  wake  up  and  be  enthusiastic  ;  ”  but 
any  abnormal  straining  after  vivacity  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  re¬ 
action  toward  a  denser  dullness.  The  currents  of  inspiration  are 
guided  by  law,  and  not  merely  by  our  human  will. 

One  element  of  this  receptivity  is  physical  health.  First,  that 
which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.  A  dyspeptic 
body  is  not  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell.  Many  teachers  dwell 
in  a  limbo  of  bad  dress,  bad  food,  bad  air,  and  physical  laziness. 
More  beef,  o.xygen,  riding,  romping  ;  no  tight-dressing,  pie,  plum- 
cake,  or  tobacco  !  A  kind  Providence  has  endowed  us  with  a  laughing 
apparatus,  which  it  is  good  for  us  to  use.  Teachers  are  too  often 
half  paralyzed  and  asphyxiated  by  their  ways  of  living.  Good 
health  is  worth  working,  playing,  paying,  and  praying  for.  No  man 
can  be  an  enthusiastic  teacher  who  is  fed  upon  liver-pads  and 
stomach  bitters.  Black  bile  and  inspiration  cannot  dwell  together  in 
unity. 

I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  have  my  children,  for  months  or 
years,  in  charge  of  such  a  man  as  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  was  almost 
superhuman  at  times,  and  again  almost  demoniac.  In  our  work  we 
must  tolerate  no  moods ;  day  by  day  our  work  must  go  on,  whether 
the  state  of  the  body  and  spirit  be  bitter  or  sweet. 

Another  condition  of  receptivity  is  a  free,  joyous,  abundant  social 
life ;  and  this  is  be.st  somewhere  outside  the  sacred  inclosure  of 
Upper  Tendom.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  especially  desirable,  to  be 
upon  coldly  courteous  terms  with  Mrs.  Croesus,  nor  to  sit,  a  weary 
wall-flower,  through  Mrs.  Potiphar’s  grand  crush.  It  is  better  to  be 
on  hearty,  cheery,  equal  terms  with  every-day  people.  The  teacher 
should  be  a  social  power  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  sojourns; 
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indispensable  in  the  church  choir  and  Sunday-school,  at  the  July 
celebration,  picnic,  and  merry-making.  Health  and  professional  suc¬ 
cess  will  be  improved  by  such  a  joyous  and  sympathetic  participa¬ 
tion  in  social  activities. 

And  the  teacher  should  be  an  all-sided  reader  and  student.  Ruts 
and  grooves  and  narrow  specialties  are  our  bane.  It  is  said  that  each 
profession  leaves  its  scar  upon  the  soul ;  and  no  one  has  in  it  more 
possibilities  in  the  direction  of  mental  dwarfing  and  atrophy  than 
ours.  There  is  danger  that  the  teacher  in  our  graded  school  will 
lapse  into  a  Mr.  Feeder,  —  a  small  human  barrel-organ,  containing  a 
certain  number  of  tunes,  which  are  ground  over  and  over  without 
the  slightest  variation.  The  remedy  is  in  acquaintance  with  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds.  Books  contain  inspiration  in  a 
condensed  and  portable  form.  If  we  can  talk  with  Ruskin,  Emer¬ 
son,  Shakspeare,  the  poverty  of  our  tocial  opportunities  will  be 
vastly  supplemented.  And  we  must  keep  abreast  with  contemporary 
history  and  scientific  progress.  The  man  who  every  week  goes 
through  the  Scientific  American  and  such  a  journal  as  the  Nation, 
can  put  more  vital  enthusiasm  into  his  teaching  of  spelling  and  vul¬ 
gar  fractions.  And  then  it  is  good  to  be  acquainted  with  the  merry¬ 
makers.  The  weariness  of  the  day’s  toil  is  healed  by  a  chapter  from 
Pickwick,  or  even  from  Artemas  Ward  or  Bill  Nye.  We  sink  to 
sleep  at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  no  wrath  or  peevishness  remains 
for  the  sun  to  go  down’upon. 

And,  lastly.  The  teacher  must  receive  a  sufficient  compensation 
to  make  all  of  the  above  possible.  Vermont,  paying  her  female 
teachers  an  average  of  si.xteen  dollars  a  month,  is  bidding  high  for 
professional  inanity  and  worthlessness  ;  she  is  practising  an  ////natu¬ 
ral  selection,  and  preservation  of  the  unfittest.  “  I  can’t  ask  a 
blessing  upon  such  victuals ;  it  would  be  blasphemy,”  said  a  young 
minister  to  his  landlady.  It  would  be’  hardly  less  blasphemous  to 
expect  celestial  aid  in  behalf  of  a  community  which  starves  its 
school  and  teacher. 

My  prescription  seems  to  be  an  extensive  one,  involving  incessant 
and  endless  work ;  but  we  may  as  well  know  at  the  beginning  that 
there  is  no  place  on  earth  or  in  Heaven  for  the  lazy  man  or  woman, 
and  no  short  patent  process  for  attaining  a  healthy,  powerful,  con¬ 
tagious  enthusiasm. 

I  have  mentioned  especially  the  every-day  needs  of  the  average 
common  school  teacher.  For  the  specialists  in  physical  science 
little  need  be  said.  No  man  can  reverently  approach  the  oracle  of 
Nature’s  temple  without  being  filled  with  the  fire-breath  of  her 
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attendant  divinities.  He  cannot  but  sl^re,  in  some  measure,  that 
which  Longfellow  wrote  of  Agassiz  : 


And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  fair  young  child  on  her  knee. 
Saying,  “  Here  is  a  story-book 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.” 


“  Come,  wander  with  me,”  she  said, 
“In  regions  yet  untrod, 

And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  oracles  of  God.” 


So  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  Universe. 

And  when  the  way  seemed  long 
And  his  heart  began  to  fail. 

She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song 
And  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale. 


But  the  highest  and  noblest  phase  of  enthusiasm  is  found  to  abide 
with  him  who  has  heard  the  voice  which  said,  “  Behold,  I  stand  at 
the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  open  the  door  I  will  enter  in.” 

A  strong,  abiding  spiritual  life,  —  a  faith  and  trust  which  take 
hold  of  the  eternal  treasures,  —  these  are  the  indispensable  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  calm,  splendid,  unchanging  enthusiasm. 
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EDITORIAL. 

In  September,  1880,  the  first  number  of  Education  was  issued  by  the 
New  England  Publishing  Company,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  under  the 
directorship  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  has  been  edited  by  him  from 
that  date  through  the  present  issue,  a  period  of  five  and  one-half  years. 
With  this  number.  Education  passes  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  A. 
Mowry,  who  becomes  its  owner,  editor,  and  publisher.  Each  of  the  five 
full  volumes  contains  over  650  pages,  and  the  five  and  one-half  volumes 
contain  over  3,700  pages  of  educational  literature,  a  large  portion  of  which 
has  a  permanent  value  to  the  teaching  profession. 

In  the  first  editorial,  the  writer  gave  three  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  educational  magazine.  We  then  said,  “Our  first  claim  to  public 
recognition  and  patronage  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  field  which  we  propose 
to  cover  is  but  partially  occupied.  No  educational  paper  in  England  or 
.\merica  proposes  to  devote  itself  e.xclusively  to  the  domain  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  the  philosophy  which  underlies  all  educational  methods  ” 
What  was  true  then,  is  still  true, — that  this  prominently  occupies  a  field,  in 
the  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  the  history,  the  biography,  the  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  methodology  of  education,  attempted  by  no  other  magazine  in 
English-speaking  lands.  Its  purpose  is  unique,  and  that  it  has  fairly  ful¬ 
filled  the  mission  on  which  it  was  sent  forth,  is  proven  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  who  have  studied  its  contents. 

The  second  reason  for  its  publication  was  found  in  the  newly-awakened 
and  awakening  interest  in  the  study  of  psychology  as  the  basis  of  educa¬ 
tional  method,  and  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Pedagogy.  We  said, 
“The  rapid  growth  of  normal  instruction,  the  establishment  of  chairs  of 
pedagogics  in  colleges  and  universities,  the  demands  for  higher  attainments 
in  professional  work,  are  but  evidences  of  the  increasing  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  investigation,  and  leaders  of  educational  thought  are  coming  forward 
to  answer  the  inquiries  of  the  times.  Schools  of  higher  grades  everywhere 
emphasize  the  department  of  teaching,  and  specialists  are  found  whose 
studies  are  wholly  given  to  the  development  of  better  systems  of  educa¬ 
tional  truth.”  The  half-decade,  since  those  words  were  written,  has  been 
the  most  fruitful,  in  educational  thought,  of  any  since  the  advent  of  the 
Christian  Era,  and  nowhere,  more  truly  than  in  America,  has  such  thought 
been  more  active,  more  intense,  and  more  universal.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  revival  of  pedagogic  science  and  literature  of  the  centu¬ 
ries,  and  Education  came  as  a  conservative  force  to  guide  educational 
movements,  and  to  mould  educational  opinion,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  best] thinkers  and  writers  of  the  times.  That  Education  has  ful¬ 
filled  its  mission  in  these  regards,  the  contributions  of  so  many  of  opr  ablest 
ducators,  both  of  England  and  .America,  will  bear  witness. 
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Our  third  reason  rested  in  our  faith  that  the  educators  of  both  countries 
would  ably  support  and  patronize  a  first-class  educational  magazine.  In 
this  opinion,  we  stood  not  alone ;  but  with  only  a  handful  of  faithful  ones, 
who  bade  us  God-speed,  and  pledged  their  valuable  cooperation.  We 
trusted,  and  have  not  been  disappointed,  and  the  magazine  Education  now 
stands  alone  in  its  successful  mission,  having  proved  its  right  to  be,  and  to 
become  more  fully,  the  exponent  of  sound  educational  philosophy  and  the 
medium  for  the  most  advanced  educational  thought  of  the  times.  We  are 
gratefully  indebted  to  such  men  as  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Dr.  N.  A.  Calk¬ 
ins,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Dr. 
Thomas  Hill,  Dr.  E.  R.  Humphreys,  Prof.  William  Jolly,  Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie, 
Dr.  A.  P.  Marble,  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Prest.  James  McCosh,  LL  D.,  Prof. 
H.  H.  Morgan,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Hon.  Parnas  Sears,  Prof.  John  Tetlow,  Dr, 
E.  E.  White,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Hopkins,  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson, 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Prest.  John  Bascom,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Prof.  W.  N. 
Hailmann,  Hon.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Rev.  E.  Paxton  Hood,  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose, 
Prof.  E.  J.  James,  John  Edward  Maude,  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  Dr.  John  B. 
Peaslee,  Prof.  J.  A.  Reinhart,  Miss  Annie  Tolman  Smith,  Prof.  A.  G.  Boy- 
den,  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton,  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Hon.  John  L.  Pickard,  Col. 
Homer  B.  Sprague,  Dr.  Eli  T.  Tappan,  Miss  Julia  S.  Tutweiler,  Prof.  C.  M. 
Woodward,  Hon.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Dr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewitt, 
Supt.  George  Howland,  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  J.  T.  Prince,  Prest.  C.  0. 
Thompson,  Hon.  H.  S  Tarbell,  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Walton,  Supt  S.  T.  Dutton, 
Prof.  C.  E.  Fay,  Supt.  E.  E.  Long,  Miss  Lillian  J.  Martin,  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Salmon,  Miss  Marion  Talbot,  Prof.  E.  T.  Tomlinson,  and  scores  of  others, 
who  have  contributed  of  their  best  thought,  and  in  many  cases  without  pe¬ 
cuniary  compensation,  to  the  pages  of  Education.  We  are  also  indebted 
for  patronage,  that  has  sustained  us  in  bearing  the  expenses  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  to  the  large-hearted,  progressive  teachers.  That  Education  has  been 
self-supporting,  is  the  best  evidence  that  teaching  is  becoming  a  profession, 
founded  on  a  sound  and  a  sensible  literature. 

W'ith  this  number  we  close  our  connection  with  the  Bi-MONTHLY,and  commit 
its  future  interests  into  the  hands  of  our  successor,  Mr.  Mowry,  with  great 
confidence  that  it  will  be  held  to  the  high  standard  we  have  aimed  to  main¬ 
tain,  with  such  improvements  as  the  increasing  interest  in  education  and  the 
changing  circumstances  may  demand.  We  are  confident  that  it  has  an  im¬ 
portant  work  to  accomplish,  and  that  it  will  not  fail  in  its  mission.  For 
ourselves,  we  rest  content  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been  mainly  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  setting  in  operation  an  agency  capable  of  such  commanding  influence 
for  good.  We  may  be  pardoned  a  little  pride  in  the  measure  of  success 
that  has  attended  Education  in  the  past,  and  shall  take  great  satisfaction 
in  all  the  increase  of  popularity  and  power  that  it  shall  secure  in  the 
future. • 

We  congratulate  our  readers  that  the  magazine  passes  into  the  hands  of 
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an  educator,  of  large  experience,  of  sound  views,  and  of  an  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  who  will  give  to  the  work  committed  to  him  an  energy  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  worthy  of  the  cause  we  have  espoused  and  the  aims  we  hav? 
cherished. 

Thomas  W.  Bicknell. 


In  assuming  the  management  of  this  magazine  the  editor  is  not  unaware 
that  he  is  undertaking  an  important  and  a  laborious  work.  He,  however, 
believes  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  periodical  of  this  kind  of  the  highest 
order.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  attention  of  the  public  so  strongly  turned 
toward  educational  matters  as  at  the  present  time.  The  entire  system  of 
methods  of  instruction  and,  indeed,  the  whole  groundwork  of  principles  on 
which  the  educational  structure  rests,  are  undergoing  the  closest  and  the 
most  careful  scrutiny. 

The  methods,  the  organization,  the  modes  of  discipline,  the  courses  of 
study,  the  character  and  quality  of  the  teaching  and  of  the  teachers,  the 
gradation  and  promotion  of  the  pupils,  indeed  the  aims  and  objects  of  edu¬ 
cation  itself,  are  all  rec^  iving  the  most  severe  and  the  most  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  with  wide  and  even  fundamental  differences  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  investigators. 

At  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  the  entire  public  should  have  true  standards  held  up  be¬ 
fore  them.  The  arguments  for  correct  principles  and  right  practices  need 
to  be  stated  boldly  and  fearlessly,  with  clearness,  cogency,  and  force. 
During  the  last  five  and  a  half  years.  Education  has  placed  before  its 
readers  about  five  hundred  able  articles,  wherein  have  been  discussed  the 
leading  and  most  important  topics  under  consideration  in  the  educational 
world.  During  this  time  the  American  Teacher  has  been  a  valuable  aid  and 
guide  to  the  instructors  in  primary  and  ungraded  schools  \  The  Journal  of 
Education  has  held  the  standard  high  for  the  teachers  of  grammar,  and  high 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges.  Under  the  same  management  Educa¬ 
tion  has  been  the  periodical  wherein  have  been  ably  discussed  the  philoso¬ 
phy  and  the  great  principles  of  that  science  whose  name  it  bears. 

Now  that  it  is  taken  away  from  its  two  co-laborers,  and  must  stand  alone, 
it  will  be  expected  of  it  that  its  principles  and  its  discussions  will  be  broad¬ 
ened  out  into  different  channels,  and  that  its  pages  will  represent  practice 
and  method,  as  well  *as  theory  and  principle.  Hereafter,  therefore,  it 
will  be  the  province  of  Education  to  be  a  welcome  companion  and  a  relia¬ 
ble  guide  to  the  educator  in  .all  that  relates  to  both  theory  and  practice, 
principle  and  method.  To  this  end  it  wall  treat  of  colleges  and  their  work, 
devoting  special  attention  to  the  great  questions  relating  to  these  institu¬ 
tions,  which  are  now  being  so  widely  and  so  thoroughly  discussed ;  to 
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normal  schools  and  their  true  province  and  work  ;  to  high  schools  and 
academies,  and  their  true  province  and  work  ;  to  grammar  schools,  and  to 
•many  things  relating  to  the  lower  grades.  It  will  devote  itself  also  to  the 
consideration  of  special  subjects,  such  as  industrial  and  mechanical  educa¬ 
tion,  school  architecture,  ventilation,  hygiene,  and  the  like,  a  careful  editorial 
discussion  of  leading  topics,  educational  news  and  notes  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  a  review  of  new  books  and  current  literature. 

Not  confining  itself  too  rigidly  to  professional  matters,  its  pages  will  ad¬ 
mit  lighter  articles  of  a  high  literary  character,,  and  it  is  hoped  many  a  tired 
teacher  may  find  pleasure  and  refreshment  from  a  story  or  other  article  not 
strictly  relating  to  school  life. 

It  will  be  conservatively  progressive.  While  weighing  well  all  new  de¬ 
partures  and  novel  e.xpedients,  it  will  endeavor  to  keep  itself  in  the  front 
rank  of  all  truly  correct  and  reliable  improvements  and  advancements. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  published  bi-monthly.  Hereafter  it  will  appear  on 
the  first*  of  every  month  e.xcept  July  and  August.  .\s  a  monthly  it  will,  it 
is  hoped,  prove  itself  more  valuable  and  more  welcome,  by  holding  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  and  connection  with  the  teachers,  the  schools,  and 
the  people. 

Like  all  good  schools,  and  most  kinds  of  business,  it  will  need  a  vaca¬ 
tion  through  the  two  hot  months,  in  which  to  gather  force  and  strength  for 
a  new  campaign  when  the  schools  open  and  the  merchant  returns  to  his 
counting-room. 

The  editor  comes  to  his  task  with  not  a  little  experience  behind  him,  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  educational  world.  He  has  many  pleasant  and 
valued  friends  and  acquaintances,  all  the  way  from  the  Penobscot  to  the 
Sacramento.  He  promises  to  spare  no  labor,  aad  to  avoid  no  legitimate 
expense  to  make  Education,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  strictly  educational 
magazine  in  the  country,  a  necessarjj  aid  and  an  indispensable  companion 
to  the  progressive  and  thoughtful  teacher,  superintendent,  school  officer, 
and  citizen. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  ABROAD. 

A  Leti'er  from  the  Pope  on  “Christian  Education/’  especially  in 
England. — A  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  hierarchy  of  England  has  just  been  received  in  Baltimore  by  Archbishop 
Gibbons.  The  subject  of  the  letter  is  Christian  education.  It  has  been 
tanslated  and  published  in  the  Catholic  Mirror.  The  holy  father  commends 
the  great  vigilance  of  the  clergy  in  looking  after  the  Christian  education  of 
the  children  of  England.  The  laity  also  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  pope’s 
commendation  for  their  readiness  to  supply  what  is  needed  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  schools,  not  only  the  wealthy  contributors,  but  those  who  are 
of  slender  means  and  poor.  The  pope  then  continues  :  “  In  these  days,  and 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  when  the  tender  age  of  childhood  is 
tempted  on  every  side  by  so  many  and  various  dangers,  hardly  anything 
can  be  imagined  more  fitting  than  the  union  with  literary  instruction  of 
sound  teaching  in  faith  and  morals.  For  this  reason  we  have  more  than 
once  said  that  we  strongly  approved  of  the  voluntary  schools  which,  by  the 
work  and  liberality  of  private  individuals,  have  been  established  in  America 
and  elsewhere.  We  desire  their  number  increased  as  much  as  possible. 
We  ourselves,  seeing  the  condition  of  things  in  this  city,  continue,  with  the 
greatest  effort  and  at  great  cost,  to  provide  an  abundance  of  such  schools 
for  the  children  of  Rome.  For  it  is  in  and  by  these  schools  that  the  Catholic 
faith,  our  greatest  and  best  inheritance,  in  preserved  whole  and  entire.  In 
these  schools  the  liberty  of  parents  is  respected,  and  what  is  most  needed, 
especially  in  the  prevailing  license  of  opinion  and  of  action,  it  is  by  these 
schools  that  good  citizens  are  brought  up  for  the  state ;  for  there  is  no 
better  citizen  than  the  man  who  has  believed  and  practiced  the  Christian 
faith  from  his  childhood.  The  future  condition  of  the  state  depends  upon 
the  early  training  of  the  children ;  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  and  the 
very  foundations  of  the  state  are  ruined  by  the  destructive  error  of  those 
who  would  have  children  brought  up  without  religious  education.  You  see, 
dmrefore,  venerable  brethren,  with  what  earnest  forethought  parents  must 
beware  of  intrusting  their  children  to  schools  in  which  they  cannot  receive 
religious  teaching.” 

The  Argentine  Republic — Church  and  State. — A  vigorous  attempt 
is  now  being  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
to  get  entire  control  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  country. 

A  series  of  dispatches  received  by  the  secretary  of  state  from  Minister 
Thomas  O.  Osborne  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  last  of  which  is  dated  October  16, 
1885,  describes  this  interesting  struggle.  This  contest  has  become  the 
dominant  issue  in  national  politics  and  absorbed  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  government  and  the  people.  In  the  normal  schools  of  the  republic, 
established  and  supported  by  the  national  government,  many  Protestant 
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teachers,  mostly  women  from  the  United  Slates,  are  employed.  On  April 
25,  1885,  Dr.  Clara,  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic  and  acting  bishop  at  Cordova, 
issued  a  pastoral  letter  prohibiting  among  other  things  the  sending  of  Cath¬ 
olic  children  to  schools  where  Protestant  teachers  were  employed.  The 
national  government,  considering  it  an  act  of  disrespect  and  insubordina-  | 
tion,  took  the  matter  up,  and  after  the  exchange  of  several  notes  between 
the  minister  of  education,  the  governor  of  Cordova,  and  Dr.  Clara,  referred 
it  to  the  attorney-general  for  his  opinion.  The  attorney-general,  in  a  long 
report  giving  a  full  review  of  the  relations  of  the  state  and  church,  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  government  which  confirmed  church  nominations 
could  discipline  and  dismiss.  President  Rocco  then  issued  a  decree  dis¬ 
missing  Dr.  Clara.  This  was  followed  by  a  sharp  discussion  in  the  press 
and  also  in  Congress,  where  a  resolution  was  introduced  calling  for  all  the 
correspondence,  and  bv  protests  from  the  authorities  of  the  church,  charging 
priestly  subversion  on 'the  one  side  and  encroachment  and  persecution  by 
civil  authorities  on  the  other.  Notwithstanding  the  decree,  Dr.  Clara 
refused  to  accept  his  dismissal,  and  continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
his  priestly  office.  He  even  issued  a  second  pastoral,  in  which  he  asserted 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  instructions  from  Rome  rather  than  the  laws  of 

the  national  government.  .  ,  .  ,  1 

The  people  are  now  divided  into  two  parties,— clerical  and  anti-clencal. 
Congress  has  passed  a  bill,  introduced  at  the  previous  session,  providing 
that  in  the  schools  of  the  national  capital  there  shall  be  no  sectarian  test  of 
teaching.  In  the  discussion  of  the  budget  of  the  minister  of  education  and 
worship,  a  hot  debate  took  place  on  a  section  relating  to  t/’e  ^ 

the  seminaries  for  the  education  of  priests,  and  Minister  de  ^ 

part  in  the  discussion,  made  it  known  that  the  president 
Applies,  was  determined  to  press  the  question  to  the  point  of  separation  0 
chSrch  and  state.  De  Maltera,  the  apostolic  delegate,  anathematized  the 
normal  school  at  Cordova,  of  which  Miss  Cara  Armstrong, 
a  Protestant,  was  directress  ;  and  having  been  requested  by  Miss  Armstrong 
to  remove  the  anathema,  consented  on  condition  that  she 

pledges  from  the  minister  of  worship.  This  she  attempted  to  do,  b  t  ^as 

sharply  reprimanded  by  the  minister,  who  told  her  that  tie  .  r 

ploved  her  to  teach  sciences,  and  that  De  Maltera  had  no  aut  ion  y.  ' 

The  minister  called  upon  De  Maltera  for  an  explanation  of 

with  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  country,  and  as  the  ^ 

not  made,  the  minister  sent  the  apostolic  delegate  his  passports  and  required 

him  to  leave  the  country  within  twenty-four  hours.  1  he 

complied  with.  The  secular  press  charged  De  Ma  tera  with  ^ 

the  instigator  of  all  the  trouble.  “  It  is  quite  probable, 

in  his  last  dispatch,  “that  the  president  sent  in  his 

to  approve  a  call  for  a  convention  to  amend  the  ^  ^  the 

relieve  the  state  from  the  church.”  One  of  the  early  >ncidents  of  the 
stru-gle  was  a  procession  of  more  than  one  thousand  women  of  the  first 
ffimUies  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  marched  to  the  Senate  and  pressed  a 
petition,  signed  exclusively  by  women,  praying  the  f  o^f 

bill  already  passed  by  the  lower  house,  which  prohibited  the  te  ^  , 
relirioS  dogmas  in  common  schools,  .-i  vote  was  immed.ately  taken  by 
smart  judgment,”  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by  one  vote. 


